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“GO TO SLEEP!” MARBLE GROUP, 
BY J. DURHAM. 
Svucn a group as this of a child making a doll of 
a pet Skye terrier, and a few other similar recent 
— that our sculptors are beginning to get 
out 0: 


uaint and oi 

with his little pet, and, 

after, playing with it till he is hi 
thinks that a little rest will be ble to both. So he 
— d qe: arms with ~ _ of Fare it to 
leep as cleverly, he imagines, as he has pro y seen a 
baby —— * ane = off in his oe oe OS is 
ingeniously and humorously expressed; however, e 
a. ee and feelings do not at all coincide with those 
f his little master, especially on finding himself in such 
an awkward, unnatural, and “entirely unaccustomed 
position for sleeping. You see that to the repeated and 
urgent injunction to ‘‘ Go to sleep!’ he ia beginning to 
snarl a refusal; the eyes look fiercely and rebelliously 
though timidly askant; the upper lip ins to rise and 
show the canine teeth. The force ©: education is 


boy hi 
trast to the smooth texture of the flesh. 


“THE BAD NEIGHBOURS.” 
PAINTED BY 0, VERLAT. 


THERE is nothing new under the sun. Here are 
Darwinites and some of the isans of M. du Chaillu 
reviving the doctrine of Lord Monboddo that men and 
monkeys are of the same stock, or, rather, that the latter 
are the distinguished progenitors and ancestors (hear it, 
ye Howards, and Percys, and aristocrats!) of the former ; 
arguing that, @ priori (whatever may be said on the @ 

teriori — there is no moral or immoral, physio- 
ogical, zoologi or metempsychological reason why we 
ourselves and you, gentle reader, should not be nearly 
related to that hirsute gorilla family which a con- 
tem: has taken under his et peteie, and 
exhibits in his window in the § . And here 
is this wicked Belgian painter representing an incident 
of —— _ which, hillstiching, advert mammon- 
worshipping, shopkeeping, billsticking, advertising age— 
this age of tna and ‘Btate, law and ice, railways 
and speculation, American wars, Papal allocutions, Arm- 
strong guns, Monitors, revolvers, anonymous vice—ay, 
even in this ep of international rivalry—might, we 
fear, be paralleled among neighbours by any of us without 

ing far. Have none of us seen a couple retire upon 

eir pension or their plunder to some safe corner where 
they can enjoy it without fear of molestation? Who has 
not seen a y fellow clutch at a prize too much, 


bably, for his a one Sa: Seog Ste Tees See 
cones the tone @ ich a strong hand before 
his cage? And how will the whole herd of our envious 
neighbours of both sexes chatter and fi grin, and 
and howl, and claw at us when they we havé got the 
morsel for which each of them was h ?: Look, too, at that 
sly urchin begging and trading upon his weakness. The likeness 
throughout is certainly not flattering, but is there not a resemblance ? 
And, even if a caricature, may we not find some alesson in the satire ? 


BEB AF SO. Ree 


“GO TO SLEEP!” A MARBLE GROUP, BY J, DURHAM, 


That learned commentator, Dr. Adam Clarke, held the opinion that, 
instead of a ‘‘serpent,’’ it was a monkey who tempted Eve with the 
apple. It seems from our picture that monkeys are rather too fond of 
apples themselyes to tempt any one with them ; their neighbourhood, 
moreover, is no longer tempting, and one would have thought it quite 


BAD NEIGHBOURS,” BY ©, VERLAT, 





mn Itc 2 ¥ Ges 
mnpeenees to place over the the caution, 


‘* Defense de toucher aux animaux.’’ e showman—the 
proprietor of the exhibition curtain, the drum, trumpet, 
cups, and dice—is-surely a humorous fellow. _ 

is is: a very odd and very amusing subject for a 
picture, but it has still greater claims upon att«ntion as a 
capital painting remarkable for colour and e’ect. | The 
Belgian Landseer, for he deserves to be so distinguished, 
has also two other animal pictures—“ Au Loup” and 
‘Quarrelling about the Booty,’’ the last representing. 
two foxes fighting, while a third cunningly carries off the 
duck, the cause of the contention. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


and Oo., of Inverness, and the manufactures then displayed 
i a first-class prize medal. In the present exhibition 
same manufacturers in appear, and our Illustration 
represents their stall, in w are arranged choice specimens 
from their Royal tartan warehouse in Inverness. These 
manufacturers represent in their particular product the 
five northern counties of Scotland. They have succeeded 
in producing admirable specimens of hand-made goods in 
tweeds for ing, deerstalking, and fishing, the 
uced from heather, moss, bark of trees, 
colours are ially to har- 
of the different glens, 
sportsman who goes 
e red deer being obliged so to adapt himself. 
The materials, however, are not confined to rural pur- 
, .but there are finer fabrics. which are designed 
‘or town wear. These are the articles that, under the 
name of Scotch tweeds, have become so popular in England, 
and, indeed, all over the world. ere is also to be 
seen af this stall the genuine Highland dress, both ful- 
dress and undress, such as have been supplied to the 
Princes of the Royal family and the Prince Imperial of 
France, while this famous costume has been absolutel 
adopted by the Prime Minister of the King of the Sandwich 
Islands, to whom Messrs. M‘Dougall have sent one of their 
mg 2 These is here also a rare production made of 
ienna wool in its natural colour, no dye being used: It 
is of a beautiful shade of brown and extremely soft, and 
was spun and woven in the Highlands into a tweed for 
gentlemen’s wear; but it can be used for plaids, shawls, and 
nutes & various kinds, which are to be seen at the 
Hig! stall. Some of the wrappers are very ingeniously 
made; on one side showing the natural colour of the wool ; 
on the other the tartans of the variousclans, Amongst the 
articles displayed are also hand-knitted stockings and 
socks made from native wools and dyed from the native 
ore above mentioned. They are made by poor women in 
Isle of Skye and the Western Isles, and also by the 
Industrial Society of Poor Women in and around Inverness. 
H too, are to be found the well-known linsey-woolseys 
which are so universally worn by ladies for petticoats in 
every of Europe and all over the world, and which 
Messrs. M‘Do' were the first fo make and introduce. Then 
there are beautiful hand-knitted Shetland shawls, suitable for the 
drawing-room, opera, or theatre, as well as the famous Shetland 
hose, both of which are the result of the industry of the women of 
that remote country, who perform marvels without the aid of avy 
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machinery but their nimble fingers; and there is the reversible 
Highland cloak, of Vienna tweed, one side of the natural colour and 
the other of tartan; while, to complete the exhibition of Highland 
costume, there are exhibited a case of the usual ornaments worn with 
that dress, mounted in silver and se} with cairngorms, and a mag- 
nificent mull, or enuffbox, formed out of a ram’s head, richly orna- 
mented with silver. Altogether this is an interesting display of a 
peculiar branch of industry which has met with great encouragement. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


A rornt has arrived in the London season from which the Inter- 
rational Exhibition will derive advantages. With the present week 
almost. every rival attraction in the way of exhibitions will have 
ceased. The rifle-shooting at Wimbledon has, during the week, been 
almost the only counter-object for the ate visitors and in- 
habitants of the metropolis, for the agricultural show, and even the 
dog show, have passed away. The days of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition and of all the minor shows, which in ordinary times 
occupy a good deal of attention, but which this year have scarcely 
been heard of, are numbered; and, the time within which the upper 
ten thousand devote to their peculiar gaieties is also to be measured 
by a week or two, yet, should the prophecies of the meteorologists 
prove true, and fine summer weather prevail at last, the aggregation 
of those whose business and pleasure it will be this year to visit the 
International Exhibition will be immense. Foreigners and our own 
provincial population, for whom the season proper has no ic 
charm, will be ready to make London their of change at the 


fered considerable injury. In particular, the cotton-loom of Messrs. 
Hopkinson was drenched, all the cotton on the spindles spoiled, and 
the polished wheels ‘were turning round so fast as to make it pretty 
certain that they would be too rusty for use on the following morning. 
During the most pitiless pelting of the storm a large body of workmen 
were en d outside in attempting to set upon its estal a huge 
statue of the Madonna, ee | twenty feet high, cast on a new prin- 
ciple in copper, by a French artist, and which, like the Vicar of 

akefield’s picture, was too large for the interior of the building. In 
spite of the rain, a crowd gathered round this monster statue, the 
face of which, being carefully wrapped up in brown paper, caused a 
good deal of puzzl a amongst the spectators. 

We venture to prophesy that next week will witness some remark- 
able facts in relation to attendance of visitors at the exhibition if the 
sun will only prove true and shine out as becomes the time of year. 

The Lords ef the Committee of the Privy Council for Education 
have issued the following notice in reference to the subject of loans or 

ifts from the International Exhibition to the South Kensington 
useum ;— 

My Lords have had under their consideration several communications 
reporting that certain objects now shown in the International Exhibition will, 
at its close, be presented to the South Kensington Museum. It at the same 





clese of the summer solstice. In short, as we believe, the great days of | 


the exhibition are only just about to begin. 


It is true that on this | 


day week there was a falling off in the number of the half-crown | 


visitors, but, whatever may have been the cause of a diminution of 
5000 ms as compared with the previous Saturday, on that day 


the balance was turned in favour of 1862 as compared with the corre- | 


week of 1851. On this day week the number of persons 


Fpondin 
was 25,299, of whom 15,473 were admitted on payment 


admit 


and 9826 by season tickets. The following is a comparative table , 


of the attendance in the corresponding weeks of the two years :— 





1851, 1862. 

Monday, ?s. oo ** «+ 52,879 aT 58,636 
Tuesday, Is. . - 51,069 62,336 
Wednesday, Is. ee *e ++ 49,399 54,496 
Thursday, Is. ° «- 55,638 57,244 
Friday, <s. 6d. oe ee - 26,007 30,327 
Saturday, 2s, 6d." .. ee +» 11,747 25,299 
246,739 288,338 


The balance, then, in favour of 1862, for the week ending on 
Saturday last, is 41,599. It is abundantly manifest, however, that 
these half-crown days have ceased to be remunerative in anythi 
like a due ae to the days when the entrance charge is only 
a shilling. While £2500 is looked upon as something under the 
average receipts on the cheap occasions, it does not seem ible to 
get beyond £1900 or £2000 by means fo high prices. e do not 
advocate a hasty abolition of half-crown days, but we cannot pass 
over the signs of a hearty and universal popularity which are so 
evident in the fact that the {ternational Exhibition is chiefly sup- 
ported by the shillings of the public. And here we may again refer 
to the intention of the commissioners to issue season tickets at a very 
low price, available only for the shilling days. Here is their own 
official notification on the subject :— 


‘In order to afford the utmost facility to all classes to study the | 


exhibition, her Majesty’s commissioners have directed that season 
t ckete, 
in full confidence that the proprietors of such season tickets will 
not be parties to any fraudulent use of them. In order to check 
any attempt at abusing this liberal concession, checktakers have 


available on the 1s, days, shall be issued at a very low price, | 
| above is the attendant owl. The 


orders to require the holders of season tickets to sign their names | 


on entering, and her Majesty’s commissioners hope that this rule 
will be cheerfully complied with.’’ 

There is a spirit of fairness in this ap , and good faith will, 
we trust, be kept by the + mass of those who avail themselves 
of the boon thus offered them. When, at the very opening of the 
International Exhibition, a few season-ticket holders were detected 
in the disgraceful practice of transferring their right of admission, 
they were held up to general as for the abuse of privilege, 
pee an exposure of the worst delinquents by name was threatened. 
This was when the pieces of pasteboard issued from the office of the 
commissioners and their agents cost as much as three or five guineas 
each, and when the forfeiture of the property was in some degree a 
punishment for the offence. We now urge the great roe | of the 
public, including those large classes who are to be benefited by the 
concession, to set a stern face against such acts of meanness. 
all join in seriously discountenancing a breach of the agreement under 
which these new tickets dre issued and purchased. Any violation of 
the bond will be doubly shameful now that the very liberality dis- 
played on one part increases the facility of fraud on the other. It 
is an unquestionable fact—upon which, indeed, the a of 
the fresh arrangement base their chief argument—that the traffic in 
the cheap season tickets will be very —> the detection very difficult, 
and the penalty so light that no dread of it would be sufficient to 
deter unscrupulous persons from committing the offence. It is really 
en the conscience and integrity of the public that the commissioners 
will have to rely far more than on the vigilance of their checktakers. 

Amongst the visitors on this day week were the Prince of Wales 
and the Maharajah ae There was on this eg 


ormance, and the annoyance of having 
of instruments playing one against the other, in all varieties 
and tune, isthusaverted. The a were—in the east 
a iormance by Mr. Barnett, on Cadby’s piano; Herr 

ornum’s piano ; Macfarren, on Kirkman’s piano ; Mr. Braine, 
on Jones’s gold flute and 


49,920 by payment. 


the exhibition — 

would be pretty much as follows :—In Cromwell-road 

that every one was going away ; at the turnstiles he would 

every one was coming in; haying en’ 

guess that every one was down 

finally, he would be sure that the = 
i 


about three o’clock on Monday, when several of the 
layeed were driven in by 
ardens, and had a rehearsal, 
The moment that uniforms 
and that the first notes of their music 
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great admiration of cabmen. The condition of the retiring 
—— was truly pitiable, ing about the roads or ing shelter 
in the different a = they called in vain to the which 
flew past in scores. Withi apn hg ype «tema | 
Pepecially in the western annexe, mme , 


where 











time been suggested to their Lordships to bring before the notice of exhibitors 
generally the national museums of the United Kingdom—namely, the 
Museum at South Kensington ; the Geological Museum, in Jermyn-street, 
London ; the Industrial Museum of Scotland, in Edinburgh ; and the Industrial 
Museum of Ireland, in Dublin, as places for the permanent deposit and public 
exhibition of industrial objects ; and a belief has been that exhibitors 
may be disposed to avail themselves of the opportunity to exhibit, perma- 
nently, suitable objects in these institutions at the close of the International 
Exhibition. My Lords accordingly wish it to be generally known that they 
will be happy to receive from exhibitors proposals to deposit in the national 
museums any specimens of natural production or of manufacture which they 
may desire thus permanently to exhibit. Any personal explanation on the 
subject of this minute will be afforded to foreign exhibitors by Mr. P. C. 
Owen, to British exhibitors by Mr. R. A. Thompson, and to colonial exhibitors 
by Mr. P. L. Simmonds. Written communications must be addressed to the 
secretary, Science and Art Department, South Kensington, London, W., by 
whom printed forms will be supplied. By order of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education, HENRY COLE, Secretary. 








CHIMNEYPIECE, BY L, MARCHAND, OF PARIS, 


Te Bienersinne which we engrave is one of those art-treasures 
which we rarely meet with, for not only does the cost of such a work 
render its production uncommon, but the ing beauty and 
—_< the work at once exalt it above productions of an sdlaaes 


There are few classic works in the entire exhibition which have 
given us more pleasure than that which we are now considering, for 
not only have we great excellence in one icular but in ost 
every respect. The architectural setting out of the work is good ; the 
figures are we placed and admirably modelled; the ornamental 
enrichments are full of grace and beauty, and colour is introduced 
with that good taste which is but seldom shown. 

Our Engraving (from a photograph by the London Stereoscopic 
Company) will give a better idea of this work than we can possibly 
convey by words, yet, as it is devoid of colour, it can give but beauty 
of form, while in the real work the tinting is as beautiful as the 
contour. The work is of black marble, enriched by engraving and 
colours; but the colour is sunk so that the surface does not protrude 
beyond the general face of the marble, and thus its preservation is 
secured. Bronze ornaments and figures are also applied with the 
happiest results, the soft y-green of the bronze contrasting most 
pleasingly with the general tone of the work. _ é 

In the centre of the chimney-breast stands Minerva in front of a 
grey slab of slate enriched by a simple decorative arrangement, and 
is in bronze gilt, but the 
helmet, shield, spearhead, and scale armour are in steel, and the owl 
isin bronze. Beneath are two male figures—votaries of Minerva ; 
these, together with the grotesque heads, the sphinxes above and the 
central and other ornaments being also in bronze. he 

This work is in the Romo-Greco style, and is full of beauties; it 
should have the special attention of every lover of the beautiful; and 
when we say that its value is represented commercially by £3000 we 
only convey an idea of the labour and skill to be paid for, but fail to 
convey any idea of those merits which base coin cannot t. It 
isa ead ornament of the nave of that building in whicha world 
assembles. 








A LADY’S .GLANCE AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.—No. III.—LACE. 
HAvrIne in our last notice reviewed in detail the brilliant displa 
ish j in the International Exhibition, some accoun' 
of foreign art might have been expected to follow in 
natural succession. As, however, the reproduction of anton, styles 
esigns 
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Belgian cases gives a clear idea of the modes in which the drocheleuses: 
execute their task. The striqueuses are perpetually employed in 
attaching the flowers to the net ; whilst the designation of attacheuses 
is given to persons whose sole occupation consists in uniting the 
different portions of a pattern, so that it should appear to be made 
entire. ast, but not least in importance, come the /wiseuses de 

inte-d-l’ aiguille, of whose skill we will now seek for evidence in the: 

elgian department of the north-western gallery, proceeding at once 
to the case of M. Hoorickx (624). 

It may be remembered that a certain Mdme. Hubert, of Paris, dis- 
tinguished herself in 1851 by the exhibition of some lace flowers in 
every respect but colour good imitations of nature. This idea may 
have suggested the execution of floral patterns in relief as ornaments 
of a flat surface; but, at any rate, the introduction of this novelty, 
no less beautiful than marvellous, entitles M. Hoorickx, in our 
opinion, to the post of honour = fellow-exhibitors ; it remains 
to be seen how far professional authority will support this verdict. 
The invention is displayed to the greatest advantage, perhaps, in a 
handkerchief which presents every variety of point stitch, as well ag 
several styles of design. At the extreme edge of the lace border is a 
wreath of convolvulus leaves and flowers, very fine, but simply executed ; 
within that is a kind of arabesque pattern enriched with p/umetis or 
satin-stitch, which is quite a new feature of the ee laces; and 
then comes the rw aha of art in a border of exquisite little bouquets ; 
the miniature flowers are all in relief, the rose showing its circli 
petals, and other blossoms their natural forms. The small centre 
cambric is incl within a mechanical design of heavier substance, 
and the effect, no less than the details, is worthy of admiration. 
The price, if we mistake not, is about £200—certainly no undue 
return for the outlay of unusually skilled labour which must have 
been expended upon it, nor more is constantly absorbed in the 
purchase of luxuries which we should call utterly useless, but for the 
thought of the humble producers to whom they have for many a day 
supplied the necessaries of life. A section of flounce, half a y 
wide, with flowers in the same style of relief, is also displayed. The 
value of the set of two would be £800; that of a tunic with berthe 
and handkerchief, made to order, about the same. These statistics 
are offered as it is well known that the question of price is interesting 
to ladies, even in cases where they have no intention or desire to 
become purchasers; and this , being new, even an experienced 
judge might be puzzled to determine its worth. Although this is 
scarcely more costly than the other styles of fine Brussels point, the 
difficulty of cleaning will most likely render it always an exceptional 
style of work. There is a curious silk shawl in the same compart- 
ment—white ground with coloured flowers, every part of it con- 
structed by hand, like lace; but the result is so unattractive that 
one feels that great ingenuity has been wasted upon it. 

The collection of articles exhibited by Julie Everaert and Sisters 
(619) next claims our attention on the ground of excellence, for 
nowhere has the ordinary Brussels point been brought to greater per- 
fection than in the deep white flounce to be found in their case. 
The ground, real of course and necessarily made in sections, is 
finished off with a regularity equal to that of machinenet, over which 
its fine texture gives it a great advantage ; the pattern is a mélange 
of lilac, pansies, and convolvulus ys, intersected by a ribbon, and 
giving the natural effects of light and shade. This noticeable 
improvement in design is of recent date; it may be remarked in each 
of the three chief collections of lace, but most prominently in the 
French patterns. The appearance of shadow is given by transparency 
of texture; a solid su ce representing full lights. Another 
example of tasteful design is contributed by the same house, in the 
shape of a dress and shawl of black pillow lace of exquisite quality, 
bearing the semblance of large tropical leaves. Nor should genuine 
lovers of lace omit to examine one of trimming width embroidered in 
plumetis, and so fine that a needle would scarcely pass through its 
meshes. Some —— of white pointe-a-l’aiguille will also be 
found exhibited by Mdme. Clippéle. A white fan, with delicate 
wreaths of black introduced into the pattern, is intended for mourn- 

tastefully, As much may be said 
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necting different portions of the 
being thrown across as a sort o 


towards the centre are so perfectly natural in their imitation of 
accidents of nature that we are sure half its attractions are due 
ance, which still unmistakably occupies the vantage-ground in 


the 
the origin of this very successful 
Those who are acquainted only with the imitation of hea 
will be ised on visiting the case of Messrs. Forrést to see 


cate effect which can be uced with crochet and em) 


nd feature in the collection of the last-named firm is a tunic of 
oniton guipure made, as our readers probably know, on the 
in sections, and afterwards united. 
design is nearly covered with rich wreaths and scrolls, connected at 
intervals by large prince’s feathers. A flounce 
Uriing affords great varie 
worthy of admiration. 


This dress of ambitious but good 


in the style of work, an 
or can we say less for the tunics of 
Biddle and Howell and James. The credit of producing these beautiful 
cimens of guipure is, we are informed, due to Mr. 
xeter, and his assistants. All who examine i 
our Royal brides in attiring 


= 


them will 
ves with the work of their country- 
women, are not called upon to make any sacrifice of vanity at the 
shrine of patriotism. 
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THE LAND 0} CANAAN.—Dr. Beke has drawn up 
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GOLD AND SILVER WORK AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
THERE are probably more gold and silver in domestic use in England 
than in any other three nations of the world. A rich and pros- 
perous people, fond of domestic grandeur and luxury and attached to 
anything which can prove the ancient .braveries of their race, the 
English, asiuliiutendiog their civil troubles, have preserved innu- 
merable relics of their former riches, Not all the plate of the colleges 
was melted to coin broad pieces to pay the mercenaries of King 
Charles; not all the cups and drinking-horns ‘‘happed”’ with silver 
were destroyed in the Wars of the Roses. Even Mrs. Quickly, at the 
Boar’s Head, could uce her ‘‘parcel-gilt goblet’? upon which the 
sack which it contained Sir John Falstaff could swear to make her 
lady.’”’? The students of our domestic manners and customs may 
at the Museum of South Kensington see some of the ancient glories 
of our nobles—wine-coolers enough to bathe in; silver flagons and 
bottles with huge chains so weighty that, when full, they were carried 
on a pole between two serving-men; gilt salvers from which the rays 
of tapers have glanced merrily in the olden time, when 
Full oft within those spacious walls, 
When he had fifty summers o’er hin, 
The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
The seal and maces danced before him. 
And in the present exhibition the treasures so largely shown by our 
chief silversmiths will prove that we have not degenerated. ere 
homed ¥ there is so liberal a supply. 

b years which have ela since our first and last 
exhibition there is little doubt but that our art in silver has greatl 


- We do not generally, the truthful fancy and 
of Virgil Solis a tana hee Lice to wok who can 
eg the exquisite touch, the clean finish, and anato knowledge 
of Cellini ;' but in the work exhibited by Hunt and Roskell we 
shall find more than one artist who is towards the i 


consummation ; and in the table of M. Morel, and the candelabra and 


vase presented by the inhabitants of Berlin to the Princess Royal and 
Crown Princess of Prussia on her marriage, we find 1 and 
conscientious work exhibiting great promise and out in the 


right di on. 

On the other hand, although the display of silverwork may be 
‘‘ gorgeous,’’ and people may crowd round the cases all day long, 
there is much to be of; and this, perhaps, is owing hardly 

i as to his patrons. 


so much to the man tradesman 
of debasement in metalwork Than a 


but 
for 


silver. The facility of casting has su ed the | and patient 
toil of the hammer and the chasing-tool, and has helped forward the 
vulgar and foolish liking for weight. People who appraise plate 


the scales alone ought, to be strictly logical, to inquire how mu 

i picture by Rubens, Titian, or 

; how much the frame of Mr. Frith’s ‘‘Derby Day”’ cost; 

and what was the actual price of the vehicle with which Holman 
Hunt painted his “Light of the World.”’ Luckily they have 
their reward, for the family plate vulgarly ornamented, coarsel: 
cast, and estimated by its weight, soon grows old-fashioned, is despi 
for its ugliness, is brought to the hammer, and sold at five shillings an 
ounce for the melting-pot ; whereas, had it been really artistic, each 
year which added to its age would have added to its value. 

Messrs. Garrard, who, as the Crown jewellers, claim the first place 
in our notice, certainly do not maintain the inence which is 
mee by An — ~ ¥ +! the — < oh = the 

of her Majesty is desi in the style of the A ra, and 

age sen he in silver, Lilver-gilt, and enamel. Around the i 
p of horses (portraits of favourite animals the property of the 
Queen), and on the lower portion of the base, which is designed to repre- 
sent 9, ruin, are introduced the flamingo and the vulture, and various 
plants. The whole appearance of this piece is, however, gaudy and 


° . 
estrian statuette of Cour-de-Lion, a model of artill en 


An equ 
with fieldpiece, and two sideboard dishes, in the centre of which are 
tee = ‘ will be looked at with interest. 


the 
The dishes were 


More ambitious but much lees successful works are a large table 


for his 
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Prince is ewer 
in repoussé 27in. with illus- 
trative of La *s “Undine,”’ is and 
delicate. In the same case are tn divarwerk comb 

with wood; a service made of oak, i ornamented 
with silyer mountings ; and a service, the desiga of which is 





taken from old hanaps in the Louvre, parcel-gilt, with figures in 
oxydised silver. 

y far the most important works of English silversmiths are to be 
found in the case and trophy of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, who 
exhibit an almost complete series of English race prizes from the year 
of our first exhibition, 1851, with many other works. In these race 
prizes the artists and silversmiths have put forward their whole 
strength, and one may mark the ual improvement from year to 
year. ost all these works are in cast silver from models; but not 
only have the models been psoas gre by the artists themselves, 
but they have been thoroughly well finished and chased afterwards 
with a pai ing care. e first in order, the Goodwood Cup of 


1851, represents Pelo ing away Hippodamia, a graceful work 
by Alfred Brown, on patie of Liconpilty lish taste and feeling, 


much , and a very competent knowledge of his art. 
Goodwood Exp of 1853—the Parl of Surrey preaating 
the daughter of H VIII. ‘with a hawk—is a grace 
historical group; and Royal Hunt Cup of 1854 ( t)— 
two stags, in silver, in deadly combat—is very spirited, 
and evidently studied from the life. But by far the most ambitious 
and successful works of this pleasing artist are the Goldsmiths’ Plate, 
and an immense group of , hinds, and stags executed for the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington. Each of those exhibit the finished 


artist, his facility of execution, grace, and novelty of design, and 
careful blaboration of ornament. : . 


two ps, the artist has shown no mean power and historical 
know. The figures on the large candelabrum illustrate the grant 
<= iths’ ne tet IL., a.D. 1392, and is crowded 
in e personages repre~ 

sented—the > Geom Anne of Bol the Chancellor Nhe 
Jain, and the Lord Mayor of the time. The lesser candelabra 
illustrate more i ly the art of the goldsmith ; and portraits of 


the great artists who have worked in or designed for this precious 
metal are a iately introduced. These are Michael Angelo, 

Sonesens Cellini, and George Heriot, goldsmith to 
e groups illustrate severally the business, duties, and the 
benevolence of the Goldsmiths’ Company; and the whole of the plate 
is executed in such a manner as to render it worthy of the possession 
of this rich and company. 

Lord Stamford’s plate is a group of stags, on a piece of broken 
ground, and surrounding a withered oak in ta The 
stags are equal to the sketches of old Robert Hills or Edwin 
Landseer—full of spirit and life; whilst the excellent workmanship of 
the piece renders it an excellent specimen of lish silverwork. 
The group, which is of dimensions, was some time ago engraved 
for onr » mae. Brown has executed several other graceful 
works for this firm—the testimonial ited to Sir Henry Lawrence, 
one to Sir Charles J. Napier, and others; in each of which the same 
grace, purity, and lish character of design, may be observed. 

Of a different character are the works of another artis’ 
here exhibited—Mr. H. H. Armstead, the designer and chaser of the 
Outram and Pakington shields, the Kean and Manchester fine-arts tes- 
timonials, and other pieces of work chiefly in oxydised silver. It is 
—, apparent that this latter is a more ambitious artist than the 

ormer: his works exhibit greater pretence and achieve a somewhat 
higher stage, but it is more than probable that they will please fewer 
- The Pakington shield illustrates the career of Sir John Pakington. 
t has already been engraved in our pages, and is full of really fine 
work ; the figures are well conceived and drawn, the faces have ch irac- 
ter and life, the draperies are excellent. The Outram shield is marked 
by the same pai ing accuracy and artistic taste. The groups of 
Bhils in their conquest and civilisation, the death of Meer Mahommed 
Khan, the charge of the Bombay cavalry on the Persian square, and 
the other incidents which fill the circle of the shield are originally 
conceived and as originally worked out. The centre, containing a 
group of mounted officers, portraying Sir James Outram receiving the 
command of the forces from Sir Henry Havelock, to whom he had 89 
chivalrously intrusted it, is more conventional, but bold and spirited. 
Whatever this artist does is with a purpose. We may dissent from it, 
or we may condemn it; but we can see that he has nothing 
dhand, slurred over no point, but worked conscient‘ously at 

i i etimes the result is far from 


us ing 
in execution. But besides these 
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has been for the current year. 

ph E. Portlock, R.E., has resigned his 
bil of Military Education, from impaired hoalth. 
pplied to a numerous deputation which 
iiay to urge the claims of the Roman Catholic 
i to a charter that he was wholly opposed to a denomi- 


ym of education, a ae oe by the promoters of 

' He could therefore, oat any hope that the 
Government concede the privilege asked for. ‘ 

We learn from potent that an interesting discovery has 

just been made in the of Villers-Cotterets (Aisne). Some ‘Sauom. 

occupied in millstones found an old cauldron containing about 139) 


< 


Sir Thomas Phillips, ea Vice-President of the Society of 
unanimously elected chairman 
J 








Roman coins, =| the effigies of Antoninus Pins, Commodus, &. The 
vessel was 80 oxyd’ that it fell to pieces on being handled, but the coins are 
#0 good preservation, and on most of them the may be decipheret. 
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IRON GATES BY W. BAILY 
AND SONS. 

THE iron gates by Baily which we 
figure will found in an open way, 
or corridor, intervening between the 
south-east transept of the Inter- 
national Exhibition and the inner- 
most portion of the Italian Court, 
near the centre of the building, they 
occurring on the south side towards 
= — end. nh 

esign they are simple, consist- 
ing of light pillars and ornamental 
gates, which rise in the centre to a 
considerable height, being bounded 
by carved lines. the pillars 
are suspended lamps pendent from 
eurved supports, which are judi- 
ciously united with the columns in 
such a manner as to give a sense of 
security. These are fine specimens 
of i ounding, and in view of their 
eel o their producers much 
credit, 


ENGINEERS’ TOOLS. 


A VERY portion of the western 
annexe is devoted to the display of 
engineers’ tools: they are of every 
form and size, and for effecting every 
description of work. It is to the in- 
troduction of these tools that the 
altered appearance of most classes of 
machinery is due. About every de- 
scription of machine there is now a 
large quantity of bright work, and 
the public generally fancy that supe- 
rior workmanship is indicated by it: 
this is not always thecase. Machine 
tools are now found in inferior work- 
shops, where they enable the makers 
to turn, plane, and polish up their 
work at a very cheap rate; we see 
an example of this in the depart- 
ment of icultural machines, where 
‘such implements as ploughs are ex- 
hibited entirely polished ‘Cosnabok, 
and every part of their machines 
that can be got up bright is so 
finished: this is in Lieu of the old 
style of painting, in which every im- 
plement was painted with the most 
gaudy*colours with a view to catch 
the eye of the agriculturist, who was 
supposed to be entirely ignorant of 
the quality of the mechanical con- 
trivances he employed in his busi- 
ness, and to choose that which was 
the most showy externally. But we 
must not lead our readers into the 
error of supposing that the only use 
of the exquisite tools exhibited here 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON GATES IN THE HARDWARE COURT, BY W. BAILY AND SONS, 


is to beautify and externally finish up ironwork ; on the contrary, th certainly is the work done, for a lad now does with a machine, ina 
are made to perform all the operations that used to be done by hand, | few hours, that which formerly occupied a highly-skilled wor! 
in an easier, cheaper, and better manner; easier certainly, for the | the same number of days; and better work, that is, more accurate, 


attendant, in most cases, after fitting the 
upon into the machine, has nothing to 


ece of metal to be operated | is certainly done by many machines than could possibly have been 
but to look on with his | done by hand. 


hands in his pockets, or (as we observed a man in a large workshop The operations performed by the multitude of machines exhibited 
we visited lately) go deep into the ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian ;’’ cheaper ' under the head of engineers’ tools are, in nearly all cases, either 
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WHITWORTH’S SELF-ACTING RADIAL DRILLING-MACHINE, ETO, 
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rest self-acting, so that, if a piece of 
ag tase be fy 


thet its entire | , the cutting 
point of the tool is adjusted ‘nine 
slide-rest at i 


exhibited by all the leading makers 
of machine ie Some are of im- 
mense size, for turning railway- 
wheels; others are for boring steam- 
cylinders and artillery. Boring- 
machines and lathes are similar in 
their operation, except that the lathe 
is generally used for eed the ex- 
pr surfaces A parts engines, 
and boring-machines for turning th 
oe surfaces, ‘ 
e planing-machine is a very im- 
portant i work- 
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much towards perfecting the art of toolmaking as Mr. Whitworth; 
the productions of his workshops are celebrated all over the world. It 
has been said of him that his whole life has been devoted to bringing 
two surfaces together: this was said to detract from his morit, but it 
does not, because the bringing two surfaces together means accuracy 
of workmanship and design, and is the soul of all good machine- 
making, for unless surfaces are brought accurately together one part 
of a machine cannot move truly with another part of the same 
machine, in which case the operation that it is intended to execute 
cannot be properly performed. Our Illustration represents a group of 
the machines in Mr. Whitworth’s display: the principal is a large 
recently-introduced machine called a self-acting radial drilling and 
boring machine; the radial arm carrying the drill-spindle is movable 
through an are of 200 degrees; it is attached to a vertical slide 
worked by a rack and pinion with worm and wheel on the main 
frame; the drill-spindle works through a tube, and is adjustable 
horizontally by a screw and nut from one radius to another; it has a 
variable self-acting down motion, and retains its connection with 
the driving motion in every position. Messrs. Fairbairn and Oo., of 
Leeds, send a large planing-machine for armour-plates, with other 
important tools and machines. Messrs. Willi uir and Co., of 
Manchester, have a very large collection of tools, which. include 

imens of all that are in general use; some of them are of immense 
size: they exhibit a pair of grindstones in a novel manner, 
one grindstone always rubbing up the face of the other. 

Messrs. Beyer and Peacock exhibit many large imens, several of 
them being constructed to prepare railway inery: one lathe 
exhibited by this firm is for turning up large driving-wheels for 
locomotive engines. . 

Messrs. Sharp, Stewart, and Co. exhibit a large and very complete 
display of tools. They comprise a large shaping-machine, driven b 
a crank working in a slotted vibrating-arm (this is to give a quic 
return to the tool) ; a marine slotting-drill, bolt-cutting machines, and 
a radial-drill, in which the drill-spindle may describe a circle twelve 
feet in diameter. Messrs. Shanks and Co., of London, exhibit a col- 
lection of their well-known bene | including two drills of novel con- 
struction, called the multiple-drill and the turnstile-drill. They have 
here also one of their large double slotting-drills with two tools 
working towards each other: it is capable of making a slot eighteen 
inches long; it contains all the improvements that have been added 
to this class of machinery by this firm. 

In the foreign department of machinery there is a very extensive 
oe rl of this class of machinery, specimens being sent from France, 
Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Switzerland, and Sweden; but by far the 
finest collections are from the works of Herr Hartman and Herr 


Zimmermann, of Chemnitz, in Saxony. We see here specimens of 


lustrate scme of the examples in the foreign portion of the western 
annexe. 








THE BRITISH PICTURES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.—No. IV. 


GAINSBOROUGH bg en in some few of his landscapes, merited the 
opinion given by Reynolds at the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard-street, the 
favourite resort of the artists of the time, to the effect that he was 
the best landscape-painter of the day, though he may not have 
justified the retort of Wilson that he was also the greatest portrait- 
inter. There is nothing to fully compensate in the works of 
ilson for the airy freshness or veness of Gainsborough’s 
touch, or his delightful sense of Englich sky and atmosphere. 
Nevertheless, Richard Wilson had a noble feeling for the poetry of 
landscape, though misdirected by the classical taste of the age, and 
his style had considerable influence on his immediate successors, and 
is very perceptible in some of the earlier works of Turner. What he 
set himself to do he fairly accomplished. Some of his pictures here, 
from the National Gallery and private collections, as, for instance, 
Nos. 85 and 96, are steeped with the sunny serenity of Claude, 
while others have the terror of tempest, the gorgeous scenic magni- 
ficence and the stately ruins and ———_ masses of Poussin. 
From the fact that he proposed to rival the masters of classical 
landscape, his works, however, often convey the impression of having 
been painted by recipe. The hasty, mannered indication, especially 
of foliage, which is so far from the accuracy of detail of living a 
painters, was probably in Gainsborough the effect of temperament. But 
the breadth of Wilson was apparently the result of theory ; and still 
greater eacrifices were made to the assumed necessity of ‘‘ composing ’’ 
the landscape and giving dignity to the scene by the introduction of 
Arcadian shepherds or mythological perso’ le t Wilson would, if 
he had lived in better days, have freed himself from foreign and 
eclectic influences a “ View on the Dee’’ goes far to prove, and that 
in whatever he did the painter had a single-minded devotion to his 
art is shown to demonstration by his turning from the more lucrative 
portrait-painting with which he commenced his career, and his steady 
refusal to imitate the flimsy elegance and tricky composition of 
Zuccarelli, whose landscapes and even feeble copies. of them were 
bought with avidity by the picture-collectors of the last cenfury. 
Bull, with their close resemblance to other favourite Italian land- 
scapists, it is difficult to understand bee / the mass of his works found 
no purchasers, and that he actually could only raise a few shillings on 
them at the pawnbroker’s. He was, indeed, although a Royal Acade- 
mician, only kept from starvation by such means and a small sala 
as librarian to the Academy. His story is one of the most 
among the many sad episodes in the annals of art. ‘ Iam “ 
the poor painter said,‘ my pictures will sell better.’’ And so it has 
proved; for now the representations of Nature’s noblest ele- 
ments of our ‘‘ English Claude’’ are among the choi 
of the best collections. The i i 
ever, defunct in England and is 
may, nevertheless, as the first of the 


sidered to have had a lasting influence 

this oan he “istingushed ished from Gainsborough Old Ocome,”* 
8 c is , 2, 

Morland, the inferior now painters of his time, and 


pe. 
Heath’’ (157) at once stamps him as ; 
tion. None but a true artist ve 
gentle undulations of a bare, treeless heath a 
takes full possession of and satisfies the mind. 
like atmospheric and meteorological effects 
masees of swelling cumulus i 


other in majestic 
landscape, and 
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the kind which reafeds us that De Loutherbourg was 
painter of his time; while the opacity of the water 
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apparently accidental effect throughout show that the painter was not 
an ardent lover of nature. 

Before proceeding further wo must express a regret that Romney, 
who was quite as formidable a rival of Reynolds in portraiture as 
Gainsborough, and, indeed, ‘‘divided the town”’ with Sir Joshua as 
the painter of beauty and fashion—who, like West, is greater in his 
cartoons and studies than in his finished pictures, and whose reputa- 
tion must increase—is only represented by one male portrait, that of 
‘* Admiral Sir C. Hardy’’ (100). Fortunately, however, there is a 
fine collection of his works at the British Institution this year which 
to a great extent supplies the deficienoy. 

We have gone far enough already in the history of British art to see 
that fashion has had a very great influence upon the estimation of our 
painters. It is the fashion nowadays to depreciate Benjamin West, and 
it requires some moral courage to say a word in his favour. He was 
certainly estimated too highly in his own day, yet his works would have 
made a more permanent me in any other country. His chief 
fault was that, like Wilson, he conceived he must paint in the classical 
manner. The influence of Nicolas Poussin is apparent in ‘‘ The 
Departure of Regulus’’ (92) and many other works. There is also 
= almost Seco a < the henge we _——- of Braman sg 

ere is uen feeling an composition, especi 
in his earlier well. The subject of us ey suggested by 
George III. upon the first interview of the painter with the 
ae. wae —— Rie gy = favourite — the 
King, during the whole period of his employment at Court re- 
oany Be lerge sum of £34,187. West freed hi , how- 
ever, pseudo-classical trammels of costume and colour in the 
icture of ‘‘ The Death of General Wolfe,’’ the repetition of which 
is here (126); and for this co us innovation he deserves our 
respect. Reynolds himself, when he heard that West proposed to 
treat this contemporary subject precisely as it may have 
and with the soldiers in their red coats, called upon the painter to 
dissuade him from the attempt. West was unconvinced, however, 
and when the picture was exhibited Reynolds examined it carefully 
for half an hour, and then said, “‘ West has conquered. He has 
treated this subject as it ought to be treated; I retract my objeo- 
tions. I foresee that this picture will not only become one of the most 
popular works at the present exhibition, but will occasion a revolution 
in art.’? West was, nevertheless, nicknamed a ‘‘ coat-and-waistooat 

i ”? for this picture. Its tone is exceedingly husky and bricklike, 

ut the mildewed surface is attributable to its present bad condition, 
the varnish having greatly ‘‘chilled;’’ but the fine treatment of the 
subject is familiar in W: *s engraving. To the circumstance that 
West was an American we are probably indebted for the realism of 
the conception and the introduction of the Mohawk warrior who 
watches with stoical calm the death of the young hero. Barry con- 
descended to treat the same subject, but he was so consistent to 
classical theories and high historic aims as to puzzle the visitors to 
the exhibition with a represention of the combatants in the recent 
battle as half-nude Homeric heroes and chiefs. The violent Irish 


hol 


far above the more alluring pictorial qualities of 
i muro. There is pure and noble drawing and a 
masterly expression of form and breadth in the ‘‘Adam and Eve’’ 
(82), the picture brought with him from Rome, where he had 
studied five years at the expense of his constant and forbearing friends 
and fellow-countrymen, und and William Burke. Opie—who in 
1781 took the town by storm with his vi us portraits, and a3 a 
outh of twenty, the son of a Cornish age carpenter, and too 
hastil y assumed to be a self-taught artist, was designated the ‘‘ Cor- 
nish prodigy ’’_is represented by one of his worst historical pictures, 
“The Death of Rizzio’’ (119), anda ‘‘ Portrait of Himself” (37), a 
‘* diploma picture.”” {t oy he mentioned that it has been the usage 
since the foundation of the Royal Academy in 1768 for each artist upon 
election to the full diplomatic. honour of R.A. to present a sort 
of specimen of his ability to the Academy. he collection 
thus formed is very interesting, but there are fewer selections sent 
to this exhibition than were contributed to the galleries of the Art- 
Treasures Exhibition, Manchester. The “‘ Rizzio’’ (from Guildhall 
is repulsively black in the shadows, and leaden in the lights an 
ghastly-white draperies, and the actions are violent without true 
dramatic force. In Opie’s works there is that coarse exaggeration of 
breadth and di 
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THE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


s in art 
vesnote os that of the oasilesh apeaieens of & 


architecture itself, for according to our 
exactly to the modern art) it embrages the 





tempera—using the word in ita 1 


in England and the 
in water colours. Water colours have 


and touches only in oil. 
The ’ pain: the more artistic description 
pieeh, Bowens, both in yk meth hes wars and - mate eifect, 
ve a great affini inting in oil, even if, as Sir Charles 
Eastlake the wax Pcvae were used with a “‘lixivium’’ to 
permit their solution and application with water. The nearest 
approach to the tt character of water-colour practice—paper 
being likewise and similar subjects selected—was made by the 
Flemish and Dutch painters. Albert Durer carried the art to con- 
siderable technical excellence. Adrian 


that we might su the first i were 
eid cildens” We msg, boxers one Oe 
our school, that 


gem (817) by ited founder of 
this mode un great novelty 


i ts applied 
"oonsidered the rela- 


i ings in colours, executed all within about seventy 
affords the very a spectacle and subject for study of 
discovery of a distinct of Beedle at its development 
int at which it is distinguishable from 
drawing to a degree of elaborate ‘‘ multichro- 


Le 
that the 
especially) those of the Continent. From the rule adopted which 
excluded the productions of the English painters before the time of 
Hogarth from this exhibition we have, however, none of the exquisite 
roductions of Hilliard, Isaac and Peter Oliver, Hoskins and Cooper. 
e earliest of these resemble the still older opaque missal paintings, 
in which also native artists excelled; but the later miniatures show 
a meme tendency to the employment of the more transparent 
colours. 


second Charles 


composed of water and yolk of , before the introduction of oil 
ing. To scene-painting, which is a description of tempera, size 

ing lved with the water, the i ‘distemper ’’ is, 
however, generally applied. When miniature-painting had declined 
in this country we some scene-painters of repute—Walpole, the 
chronicler of our native art, mentioning two, in particular, Goorge 
Lambert and Tavener, in terms of high comparing the works 
of the latter with those of Gaspar Poussin ! 
We are now, we trust, ina position to understand the origin and 
progress of British in water colours. We may, however, in 
Satin te thee icle devote a little ion—we trust pro- 
fitably—to the nature of the surface, the on which the water- 
ter works. Foreigners and i 
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ssible th light as that in which they the merits and demerits of the exposition of the various manufactures | usual standard that is quite sufficient, since it is not easy to make 
were painted, this- being sommnaly indicated by the direction of the | of cotton, wool, flax, hemp, jute, silk, &c., and their special forms as better than best. __ . , ; ae 
and, as Mr. Ruskin observes, a lateral | piece goods, — Se — — ae .° F. 2 oer og agg yA eagles = and Fanny op with the 
ig mtrarv to i i i ic ri “f e: @ & satistac one, e588 10 18 @ alure to 1aWis, té yy XC., sgo aisley, occupy the anzie of the 
light contrary to the supposed direction of that in we our fovelgn competitors as well ap eusoiven, for by thie anne we can | gallery next the dome. Norwich takes the. post of honour; aal tha 
conditions of painting in water alone ascertain whether our relative position has changed, and in richly-coloured shawls arranged in the great central compazimeat of 
oyment of this popular art that | what respect, since 1851. the great medisval case erected by the three or four manufacturers 
we trust the explanations we have offered are not mi laced. It is greatly to be regretted that the illustration of the cotton | who sustain the honour of that city of textiles is a feature of oon- 
d ‘to to which we | manufactures of Great a is mg ey complete. In = it bw —_ ——- a the — 0 oe ne this p iat, pert 
pecim nts . | very indifferent. On this occasion, if not worse in itself, the defect ‘om the fac a ese articles wo ave been considered an 
neve av aaae ps that ot body-oolest pelpting ek bee as in the exposition is aggravated by a much smaller display in a impossibility in 1851, or at least the manufacturer who proposed t» 
oneal rative success, deserves to be considered the great reformer of dependent induciey-taas of otis: eually Be pgs ya, Ae poe them in England would have been met with doubts 
ween : i manufacturers made up for their shortcomings in more | as own sanity. 
topographical art. Paul Sandby pero ened Png meory — i diapa at the Universal Exposition "ss Paris a miscellaneous eoliectin A. got er mised good 3, in which 
: 1856, while we f contrast so much the ter on this e manufacturers 0 awick, Kendal, Chipping Norton, and 
and, being a small poet, wrote songs for the annual dinosvtemporary, | occasion, still the loss in an industrial aspect i Toss “chan it would | Darlington take the lead, finishes the exhibits in class 21. 
i Y dehches ‘at half-a-crown apiece! He | have been had the admirable series of illustration of the cotton trade On the foreign side France, Belgium, Austria, Prussia, and Saxony 
first acquired the sketching from nature in the kind of em- not @ in 1855. (the two latter as States of the Zollverein) exhibit largely ant 
jo 2 ar for which water colours were alone used originally—that of Looking back over the eleven years which has elapsed since 1851, | effectively alike in woollens and mixed fabrics, and marked improve- 
p ac dye velba to the Duke of Cuntberland during the survey of whilst many and varied improvements have arisen in the details of | ments have taken Po in certain directions which show that the 
the & rth and west Highlands di by the Duke. There are | man’ the industry, as a whole, may be said to be tically | lessons of 1851 and 1855 were not thrown away. France has pro- 
; val i. of Windsor Castle by Sandby in this gallery which | the same. t what a change in the prospects for the future, bably made the most decided improvement in the greater substan- 
oovait to the artist’s residence there for some time, and are also what a small amount of ight our Manchester friends have shown! | tiality of her woollen cloths; in shawls and the more ornate mixod 
i teresting on the castle before the modern Gothic additions A few earnest men, such as , eeenas Rien Hew, See ee ee fabrics her pre-eminence in certain points remains much tho same. 
cof Wyattvil i Hyde Park during the Encampment, of 1780") | (erie attention wo the question of « supp in catevroeting £0 | Oe ee da tesdiel clits oa te Bhai 
he i w public attention e ion of a some itor in ibits on the British side. 
853), when. the Lage mye coe pets of rooned op i : ¥. that of the The pes section of textile industry brought togethor under 
(872), by Dayes. Southern States of America, but Cag a pe result until the pi on 19, flax | oye commences =~ _ : senes sad 
Gainsborough very ive in colour—no di calamity of a dearth was upon us! other day oven remainder of the cross gallery leading e gallery 
Fab ese wg dom displa poet Sag - pat. aoterty = the attention of an infivential audience at the Royal Institution tothe | against the north wall of the picture-saloons. Here the sailcloths of 
racteristice 06 the Quand Rainter’s landscapes in oil. To understand subject, oqenty pointing out the Island of Jamaica as a source | Arbroath and Dundee, er with the jute fabrics of the latter 
the difference between artistic work, however slight, and topogaphicel pager we migh' ei reg bw ager ps pe ig og me < ee, te od = 
Wott, Orne Bod oh om ie hy era (823), by Rooker, aa pages on this very a < when considering the cotton exhibits in the | occupy one side of an erection in the centre of this gallery; ro 
«Malmesbury Abbey” (830) y Hearne—both very specimens. + Exhibition. views then expressed (May 31, 1851) | matting, twine, and kindred products being placed in the other. The 
These last may be-taken to show—together be ee ee of | were:—‘* That the Southern States of America cannot con! to | chief display, however, in this class is from the north of Ireland, in 
‘Alexander, Tbbetson, and Webber—from what poverty of technical supply our wants, as hi with any degree of certainty, seems a =~ the | eh ce 2 a ony Sapeebesed 
’ risen presen i a peculiar ion except -class damask linen, i o- 
pre betsy starting-point might hs been Snood. Te of the United States, and at the same time take into Eeecdon Ge tion, we regret to say, two or three of the principal houses are absent. 
shear and others of the time the whole drawing was carefull requirements of our manufacturers ; apart from the fact that it would | Belfast also contributes a hy of’the Irish linen trade, which is 
elaborated in indian ink; and when the li i d on the north side of central nave, near the centre of the 
nye painter’ @ satisfaction a few tints t the loca manitncharing Geteiats $e ene eet ituti —— . Ofcourse we shall examine this representative exhibit in 
: character as slavery certainly is, forany movement which might take | detail. 
colours were thinly aiiied. By = SiS nea. voted ie tid ioe at | Placoin the Slave States of the American Union, by which its present | | On the whole, the fax and hemp manufacture proper may bo said 
Usd uo reer pny wil whih He whe of uiusand dota | serrepoplanson entre Pe ght clot upon | however prmeced choral and iti ated that 1,00 tn 
; x i i i upon ever, en and it is s' , ms 
were drawn in beforethe tinting was . The use of the pen the industry of the north of 4 of Sootland in the suspension of of this material is now work "up annually in Scotland. Of the 
at effect up to the present day in deli the linss and minutie | trade forthe wantofrawmaterial. This question, therefore, of thesource admirable products of this comparatively new fibre we shall speak in 
by buildin P and architecture by Prout, 8. N and other | Whenceourfuture cotton supply isto come is of infinitely more importance their proper place. Its success may be chiefly attributed to its 
eahenen tsmen. Sometimes sepia ay in a national and social of view than at first sight appears; for | analogy to cotton, the ease with which it can be mixed with other 
and Cozens added a little indigo-blue to his or brown; but in it is a fact which cannot be too often brought forward for the con- | fibrous substances, and, as illustrated on this occasion, its ready 
cases, as Mr. Raskin says, the picture was “‘ conceived” black ond siderations cf puobebiy one-third of cps el ; affini ity bp he my dyes, although their permanence in this material 
it scoms never to have occurred to these painters, when working in | St® de ly one-~ populat and | is rather de ae 
ith vegeta i their drawings Scotland is mainly dependent, at the present time, for empl t The foreign productions in flax and hemp are pretty much on a 
fist washes and wilh hie tints, Gt om | pee iv n instituti pole mg an with those of 1851, for, whilst the cotton and silk manufacture 
Southern States of America; and, without seeking | increased in most countries, the linen trade seems to have been 


temporary wer eines sae Tek’, to become alarmists, it would be a dereliction of duty not to take an | stationary 


modest merit in the early works. 
painter of true artistic feeling. The solemn breadth of 
. 


ee, s , | cases for protection of the goods. Still the effect as a whole is high! 
sinies think fit, do Poven pleasing and satisfactory, and does great credit to the hedle naa 
; our 

; artist, being to be less tw and | a display of this important and elegant manufacture. London, with 
the Groat, his tethen, Abeeseaee So came waa the One linea eiste fnduce’ them to supply even their own in a more satisfactory its varied products in dress and furniture silks; Coventry, with its 
working at Deptford. Cozens travelled much, and long painted in "er present. ribbons, of which there is a highly — display; Macclesfield, 
Italy, one person taking all he produced, and he is to 
exhibited y one at the Royal be 


His astothe danger of the Britishoottonmanu- | its dress silks, “rich and rare,”’ with fabrics whose lightness in 

facture continuing, for all practical solely ¢ upon | material is only on a par with their cheapness; all stand together as a 

THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURES IN THE the Slave States of America for the y of raw were con- pe sees the —— that the English _ manufacturer 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION — BRITISH AND FORSIGN. ee “ p Bertin Be mare dhe og own without protective tariffs or obsolete “‘ Weavers 


the 
Or the various industries which crowd the of the nations at | a stern reality; nor did it require the ot prophecy to awe ts who can go “ from Dan to Beersheba and see nothing’? may 
South Kensington there are none which con so much of the wiile | Had our rulers been statesmen for the and i down as nothing too; and, possibly, as compared with 
with the dulce as those comprised within the classes into which the | of followers of very exceptional products of Lyons, and even soms 


i i ustrian silks, they may not be everything which hyper- 
which clothe the persons and drape the homes of mankind is for the | to that shrewdness and in’ ich they display in every-day might ; but then it must be remem that these 
most part the history and the evidence of ne eee we es. | matters, they must have seen error, to use ial silks of every-day use, and not tours de force rarely 
a matter of arrangement, the Austrian exhibit of 
remarkable in the puildeag. The French have not 
in this respect on this occasion. 
manufactures comprising class 24—lace and embroidery—are 
one of the central cross a; complete the arrange- 
textile division by uniting the silk with the cotton; as 
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yu! e main gallery next the nave to meet 
the so to speak, by means of the sewed and decorated muslins, 
, are analogous in character and use 


British and Irish hand-made or ‘“‘real’’ lace shows fo great 
i especially the latter, the contributions from 
very high class. Th —_—_ point, however, in this 
44 extraordinary advance made by the Notting- 
in ’ 
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possi brand : 
of thoughtful men and women than the true position which nations we can may elapse before this change 
hold in relation to one another than that of the textile manufactures . fis tevin Truth 
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qos ae to fal, ts he miter design, 
ing! has taken a great leap, and 
certainly turned upon our French competitors in this 


in which we were, even in 1851, 
Gest, bat te at poled which, shove all othes® France 
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Have we not seen how the anticipation of even a short that this of 5 affects 
of one of these snatinieigs-eriie alone—has agitated the 4 district. Famifs ial throughout aed on 
monopoly which as 
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i stand- 
the more valuable from this fact. 


Bu that lishmen would become acoom| i 
Continental neigh bours also exhibit lace and embroidery, 
resen! 


in 

ra than allow the possibility of any limi to its x ualities of cotton goods. 

We purpose then, i serie of ttises to. examina from timo to . class > 

time e various sections into which the tertile industries have been See Serene eats aes, Pen snd all wal vers, 
The 
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In this effort we shall certainly have advantages, since the 
writer had the privilege of going over same ground in the 
of the IntustraTeD Lonpon News in 1851, and recording the position 
of these industries at that period. Our readers will therefore have a 
guarantee that, at all even the comparisons made between the 
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since they form an important and valuable series 
nee Case eneltay Sh Ba oe 
illustrate these improve- | It is a su ct Genguahelanion Vheh hole the textile manu 
isa on as a whole - 

Hesland are so well represented, as it was at one period 

} ing to the very exceptional of 
does justice to the power of production | trade @ year ago, whether manufacturers id feel j in 
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- . —. _ THE meee OF THE arate in causing an influx of a 
made except w safe ground, that can from 1 part ment. The displa i i large m fresh water into sea Was observed by Sir William Denison, 
ience of The same individuals at the dates compared, ‘This aby bd — are the . taken v weak yin 1 has | the Governer jot Madras, who, while ‘coeaming "\etween Menguiens ent 

» 1s ‘ 2 ; ome ant ; ifested Cananore, on the west coast of India, found that for some time after ths south - 
happily, a considerable number ot gentlemen ‘who acted in 1851 have | im the } tast —— — on of ) sing, Anish. west moonsoon the sea was offensive with dead fish killed by the fresh water 


C , goods red in during the season of the moonsoon. The fact was reported i 
on this occasion ; and upon this The west of England and the London houses follow with their [etter to Sir R. 1’ Murchison which was read at the last mecting of ths Geotogioa, 


1 inciple we shall rely for a full, fair, and complete investigation of | exhibits, and when we say that the cloths of the west are up to their | Society. 
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. =< Ce st Sh ee ee ee ee Se we oe ae ee Foe ee OS 
“NAMELESS AND THS 
FRIENDLESS.” PRIZE MEDAL. 
PAINTED BY MISS OSBORN. THe front face—or, to 


HonovraBtE, thrice ho- 
nourable, to a lady- 
artist who has made a 
“‘name,’’ and whose 
every acquaintance is a 
‘*friend,”’ is this touch- 
ing and pathetic appeal 
for pity on the “‘ name- 
less and _ friendless,.’’ 
The cause of her sex and 
of humanity could not 

be in better han 
Look, 
silent pleading of this 
picture, for it needs no 
escription from us nor 
enforcement of its mean- 
ing. Give it ever so 
little time and it must 
tell—and touch even the 
most hardened in the 
telling—the sad story of 
a Poor orphan girl (still 
in her mourning dress) 
left to support herself 
and a dependent and 
helpless brother upon— 
without a ‘‘name’’— 
the most precarious pro- 
ceeds of a young an 
undisciplined — 
oped, 


dreamed that, at all 
events, it might induce 
some kind friend to 
assist her. But we need 
not look at the picture to 
know its fate ; that is too 
plainly visible in = 
smug, disingenuous face 
of the dealer behind the 
counter, as ignorant, pro- 
bably, as he is satisfied 
with his own connois- 
seurship, elevating his 
eyebrows and i 

his chin in the accus- 
tomed depreciatory man- 


—- upon the picture. 
ow painful is the poor 
irl’s look of sickening 


we see every 
feature of his ugly visage. 
But what say those two 
fine, haridsome gentle- 
sppessally well tred eal 
a y well- an 

unexceptionably got up ? 
Surely, though they ma 

be fops and “swells,” 
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correct term, 


esign of the medal 
» fags was the result 


served an a) ticeship 
under the Wyon in 
the Mint—having been 
chosen. 

On the it occa- 


A precedent for i 
gipeistér to design and 
even to model a work 
strictly within the \- 
vince of sculpture Mad 
been afforded when Sir 
Edwin lLandseer was 
commissioned to supply 
the lions for Traf: - 
square — the mythical 
us which are so 
v ong in coming. 
And such undertakings 
of works in the various 
branches of art by the 
same individual seems to 
recall the best days of 
Italian art, when the 
artist was almost inva- 
riably sculptor as well as 
painter, and frequently 
architect, goldsmit 
medallist, ornament’ 
iosi cal ifloer, 
musician, warrior, 


and everything to boot. 
The various branches of 
art have been, however, 
so long dissevered that 
we must not be surprised 
if we happen to find the 
modern artist, when he 


ialt 
specialty, 


In a recent review of 
the sculpture and medals 
in .the International 
ve we remarked 
that this country is very 
badly off for medallists, 
and, if the design for this 
medal was not to be in- 

to a medallist 

one, there is certainly 

no living British artist 
with the claims and 
ualifications of Daniel 





aclise, R.A.—, the 





in 
either case. What ho! ‘my lady,’’ also! could you not have kept 
your carriage a few moments longer, to interest yourself with one 
of your own sex, and a sister, too, evidently in distress? No, no— 
on all sides no! ‘‘ Nameless and Friendless,’’ God help thee! 





“GIRL OF THE PARISH OF RATTVIK, IN DALECARLIA, 
BY THE FIRESIDE.” BY JOHAN FREDERICK HOCKHERT. 


Tue interest of the pictures by the Swedish artist, Mr. Héckert, 
arises chiefly from the stamp of nationality they so deeply bear, 





PRIZE MEDAL—OBVERSE, 








constitutes the Falun Lan, 
and pict ue districts in the whole Scandinavian peninsula 
About the e of Siljar there is a pleasant intermixture of hills, 
valleys, and Bowe. which may compare for scenic beauty with the 
lower parts witzerland. The River Dal about seven miles from its 
mouth forms the famous cataract of Elfoarleby, the rival of the better- 
known Falls of Schaffhausen in height and magnificence. The great 
copper mines of Falun (the chief town) have been worked for more 
than 600 years. The fumes from the metal and works destroy all 
vegetation in the vicinity of the town, although said to be not inju- 
rious to animal life, and supposed to have protected the town from 
cholera. Gustavus Vasa worked in these mines. The winter in 
and severe, though, as in other neigh- 
en, not so much so"as is commonly sup- 
is short and about as hot as the same 
sudden and extreme. R 


is one of the most interesting 


frequent the extensive 
ed by their stature, courage, spirit of 


the mines. 
independence, and frankness of character; and they 
recollection of 


painter of our greatest 
national military picture, 
the stereochrome paint- 
and Blucher,’’ recently 
ouse of Lords. There is no 


eral usage of " 


Ghibers, 
Ghiberti, and other great Italian sculptors, in which many figures are 
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introduced, and the form and border of the medal are, after all, only 
conventional. But still we must have something of a monumental 
character in a medal—in other words, that must be the best composi- 
tion which gives the simplest and most direct effect. If the eye 
wanders from group to group over the field of the medal, and is dis- 
tracted by a number of details, however suggestive, unity of effect is 
certainly lost. A painter is apt to forget that a composition which 
would be perfectly clear in various colours may very easily become 
confused & orm reauced to one low monotone. Then the great dif- 
ficulty for the modelling to express different planes, one behind the 
other, is shown by the failure in this particular of some of the details 
of this medal, although executed generally with commendable care. 
The ill effect of crowding the composition is particularly observable 
in the lion, for the forepaws indicate the attitude of crouching over 
the trident, while the hind quarters, from the necessity in this view of 
the animal of forcing them into the design, look as if foreshortened 
in the recumbent position. 

Besides the whole of the lion’s body there are no less than seven 
figures. These are individually admirable in expression and attitude, 
full of variety and interest, and convey a great deal of the kind of 
meaning allegory can afford. Britannia, raised on a dais, is armed 
with the me | Minerva-like helmet—but surrounded with the 
wreath she has herself won—the is, and shield (the last 
round like a “‘target,”’ not oval). The rose of England serves as an 
ornament to the edge of her me. Female impersonifications of 
Machinery, Manufactures, and Raw Produce await the wreath before 
her, the two latter kneeling. Machinery stands beside the cogged 
wheels of a machine, and supports a heavy press on her shoulders ; 
Manufactures, richly attired, unfolds a roll of some pecaousy Comet 
fabric, and by her side are a casket, a vase, a goblet, ani an altar 
cross; the last intended doubtless to indicate that the choicest of her 
productions are consecrated to the service of religion. Raw Produce 
is, properly, dressed very simply, a fur skin covering the lower part 
of her figure. She holds in her hands and arms fruits, cereals, and 
geological specimens—gold nuggets, we are at liberty to suppose, 
among the rest. 

As no distinctions or medals, as at the French Exposition, are to be 
iven to the fine arts—for what reason we do not know—Mr. Maclise 
as, assuming they should be introduced at all, grouped Painting, 

Sculpture, and Architecture with much taste and suggestiveness 
behind and at the side of the throne, as more immediately in the train 
and under the protection of Britannia (query as to the fact); and 
Painting and Sculpture seem to listen for the awards and to be pre- 
paring to commemorate the event, while Architecture holds a model 
which, we suppose, we must perforce recognise as related to the 
Exhibition building. : 

Of the other side, or ‘‘ reverse,’’ of the medal we will say nothing— 
emulating the fine illustration the inscription affords of the maxim 
that ‘brevity is the soul of wit’’— than this, that the oak 
wreath, the corona civica, is poe a little heavy. , 

We might have added at the opening paragraph of this article that, 
in addition to the design by Mr. y vue which alone we remembered 
at the moment on account of its legitimate medallion character, two 
other prize designs were also chosen in the competition of 1851—one 
by Mr. L. C. Wyon, and another by a foreign medallist. ' 





CARPETS IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Carrets are regarded as almost a necessity, and as utterly indis- 

msable to elegant life; and, while they are now in use by almost 

e meanest in the land, it is not long since even the mo: on the 
throne did not enjoy the use of such articles of luxury. a 

The practice of bestrewing the floor with sand, as yet ised in 
many country houses, appears to have prevailed at an early time, but 
the harshness of the sand when under foot caused those who lived more 
luxuriant lives to seek other materials for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the floor and imparting to it softness, which gave rise to the 
strewing the floor with different kinds of reeds and flags. The 
exact period at which this practice was introduced we cannot say, 
but the use of a sweet-sedge (Acorus calamus), which grows chiefly 
in the marsh districts of 








festive occasions. 
The inconvenience attending the use of loose reeds, and the desire 
ier a floor owes he a more durable and less troublesome character, 
ed to their being braided together into the form of mats, which were 
laced in situations convenient for comfort or utility according to the 
Biss their turn these mats 


superseded, and were not employed to cover the entire floor, but were 
spread beneath the table or on the hearth in front of the blazing 
log ; a practice which was at least cleanly, as the rug was taken up 
and beaten every time the floor was t; indeed, there is no reason 
to believe otherwise than that the practice of keeping the carpet down 
u the floor week after week, as well as the custom prevailing 

iefly amongst the rougher sex of wearing the same garments 
unwashed month after month, militates against health. Yet in the 
case of floor coverings the wholesome practice of former days has 
been abandoned save in the use of Turkey carpets, which are not 
fitted or attached to the floor. 

While the use of the loose carpet is to be highly commended, it has 
its drawbacks, for nothing is more troublesome than a floor covering 
which is drawn up with movement of the chair or motion of 
the foot, yet health should be considered before convenience ; and, 
besides the question of health, it is manifest that a carpet with a 
border (whic! 
the room is muc 


those which develop 
upen the surface of the earth and are seen above consist of 
ae parts; thus plants — seen as the ome of 7 

loor of the great marquee of Nature, speaking figuratively, are of a 
starlike form; and of the wall, as plants appear upon the blue sky as 
a background, are of a bilateral character. 

The teachings of nature are in all cases salutary, but in no case are 
they more marked and explicit than in relation to floor decorations, 
for every plant, and vey bens of the plant, when seen in top view, 
has o circular structure, and this constructive iarity is marked 
in these cases where we see the plant nestling in the turf, and uniting 
with it to form the soft mantle of the ground. This will be at once 
perceived if we observe the daisy, the ion, the buttercup, or the 
species of caxifrage, for each will be seen to have its leaves arranged 


of the parts as ornamental arrangements of this 

equally in several directions. The unpleasantness ting from the 
observation of, a floor pattern, which fs emphasised in any one direc- 
tion, is great; and it cannot be as the is of neces- 
sity only nght way upwards to the few, and the a! ity of having 


no comments. 


manifestly imperfect from amidst works of a more perfect character 


the case now before us there is no reason whatever for the selection of 
patterns which point in any one direction, as in no one quality are 
they superior, while their inferiority is marked and conspicuous. 

A few patterns of a bi-lateral character, which hence point in one 
direction, occur in the exhibition, but they are happily but sparingly 
shown, and the manufacturer now seems to feel that in producing 
such patterns he is tuating an evil; hence, while he maintains 
that it is necessary that he uce carpets of this kind in order to 
meet the requirements of the vulgar mind (which we doubt), a sense 
ting A cepa leads him to refrain from exhibiting works of 
In a compartment under the gallery in the Furniture Court we 

before us a manifestation of ignorance ing the 
tterns as suited to different positions in a manner 
be impressive. It appears the man 
hes poneasel cotaes lanes tterns of some merit from the students 
of the School of Design at the South Kensington Museum, and they 
are exhibited as applied to the manufacture for which they were 
intended, but the commences in applying the same patterns to 
gg ane tr pag ange y Sag emgray as the one is destined to be 
or spread evenly, and the other to fall in folds. But this is only 
& commencement of the error, for we find the same 
out as 


, 
pected, as they are the works of students, as the of design is 
not now taught in the school at South Kensington, although com- 
mercially it is the most important branch of art. As papers they are 
not very su and this fact speaks favourably for the designs ; 
and as carpets they are almost odious. An error of this character can 
only result from things—either a want of due liberality ; recog- 
nising the erroneous notion that because a pattern is successful for one 
purpose it is equally suited to others; or the desire for harmony between 
all the fabrics of an a) ent, which ignorance conceives to be best 
attained by a repetition of the same pattern, foe greg J that the 
thought, or the flower, can be appropriately applied to the two oon- 
ditions. That the first cause has not here operated is apparent, for, 
setting aside the well-known liberality of the firm, the getting these 
patterns redrawn and placed twice on ‘point paper”’ must have con- 
siderably exceeded in expense the procuring a consistent design. One 
of the last causes has certainly brought about the production of these 
works, or both combined. Yet the mere fact of a pps being suited 
to one is adapted for any 


and, beca’ i 

t it must of necessity make a good jug, 
hence jugs are imitation of wickerwork. But, wha 
the cause of the perpetration of this folly in the case before us, we 
have little hesitation in saying that the utter want of success in the 
results gained will t its recurrence. 

The top view of every plant, we say, has a circular and, 
more than this, it is founded upon a geometrical basis. If we take 
the lilac, horse-chestnut, elder, mint, mimulus, sage, or dead nettle, 
we find that the leaves grow in pairs—that is, two leaves spring from 
the stem wu the same ee one Seen eveeiens te Se ay t and 
one to the eft—but in all these cases the successive pairs of leaves 
are so placed in respect to one another as to cross; thus, if one leaf of 
one pair is directed to the north and another 
the next pair will point to the east and one to the west; hence the 
leaves are in four rows, and are seen in top view to have a cruciform 
arrangement. In other cases the leaves in ri in the 


oS 5 see se 

whether three, four, five, or any other 

ring, the same ity is 

While plants with 

Coen nd wheeled ves are of common occurrence, they yet form 
a@ small portion of the entire i 


vegeta! 

pee arg | ity of it cannot be denied that a mgid princi 
is not Pod peel ey Bonnet first noticed that certain ves have 
a spiral disposi ; but it remained for the Germans Schimper and 

9 4 eee ats _ 
titude of examples, the Germans ucing spiral arrangemen 
Tose seanstietions plants and the Frenchmen dealing with the research 
mathematicall: bined labours of these phil 


t to be thi hi 
it seems t 
sande in 


i basis, 

Plants, as seen in view, the type of floor decorations, 
and their being of a radiate and etrical leads us to 
conclude that patterns having a ilar foundation or basis will be 
the most sa’ ; refi to the testimony of ages, wo find 


zontal surfaces has been, obedient to such laws. Besides this we have 
the unmistakable testimony of the present, and can summons to 
witness the works exhibited in the present exhibition. 

A —- the — w the ———— — = be 
appropriately commen an observation o t by Messrs. 
Richard Wh d Co i 
under the 
dome. This wor! 
It is founded on a i 


tnees 


are hence ble to w A flat surface is that 
which is welcome as a floor, and holes, and trees are alike 
avoided whenever al educated mind is now 
tive of art to take hold of the 


of art, as no creation can as 
embodiment of exalted views. While flatness of the floor is essential 
to comfort, and the very a of unevenness is unpleasant, the 
hispid nap of the carpet is very grateful to the sense of touch, and 
my epee oe rm ag walk upon, just as the turf is, 

i velvet- 


which is the nature. 

In the next compartment, ing westward, we have 
by Messrs. Woodward Brothers and Co., of Ki ) 
inner or most northerly is blooming in elfect, and is founded upon 
correct principles ; ne ned iy eg ne tn y 
superfluous, as —s as well withou an 
as it is an axiom ornament as well as literature thai 
from a were opti ane eet St a 
equally good or better. e others exhibited manu- 
facturers are also of a commendable character. Palmer 
Brothers exhibit on the west side of this inclosure two which 
Mire me iS Terie teeatenekc ts oslamsah teenied ; 

are , founded upon a 
tas, and the Little chaclihe be floral forma exo of © clecolar 
at ciao erase Diaeb, oe cove, Doane Dave, of 0 medians oe 
samo 


pars, pod lg cy character, that it yy Ae hori- 
position. This is the case; yet occurrences nature 

here in which the flowers are grouped 
circular ornament, for 





is a folly, and yet it cannot be denied that this is often done; and in, 





directed to the contre ani thq 


to the south, one leaf of |. 


.| which agence | 





larger a to the circumference; hence the radiate structure is 
rfectly restored. In the mats under consideration we have added 
the other merits the welcome full view of the flowerlike forms, 
which is ever pleasing in the case of decorations for horizontal 
surfaces. 

Messrs. Thomas 1 oy and Co., of London; Messrs. Henderson 
and Co., of Durham; Mr. ©. Gregory, of London; Messrs. Brinton and 
Lewis, of Kidderminster; Messrs. H Dixon and Sons; Messrs. 
Tuberville, Smith, Boyle, and Oo. ; Messrs. Lapworth Brothers; and 
Messrs. Waugh and Sons, each exhibit patterns of very considerable 
merit in the various bv 5 puma under the gallery, and in some of 
these we have 3 Ww ere peculiarly welcome and worthy of con- 
sideration, their numerous good qualities lead us to regret tha’ 
our space is necessarily small. 


MINERALOGY AND CHEMISTRY, AND THEIR 
APPLICATIONS, IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue rich collection in these departments appeals far more to the mind 
than to the eye, and the task of describing it becomes so much more 
of tae patheonslons telen GONE tatiits tending to tnorense materiel 
080 i endi increase material 

wealth and ote the comfort 
TSta St 
la are, even in a commercial 
i researches 








magen 
weight for weight, -with gold itself. Thus, 


with the j ent of all true j 
itate the 


and imita going on in the world of Natura the more 
rapidly and sumly chal we proceed in our course of improvement in 
the of life. commencing our sketch we must remark that 


volumes 


us, in general, to refer to such examples as especially illustrate the 
progress of inductive and applied science, adding such observations a3 
7" to us useful and interesting. 

the south court of the eastern annexe we come upon the commence- 
men’ 


unds (18). 

interesting substance exists in alumina, the chief element in 
clays. It was first obtained .by the illustrious German chemist 
Wohler, in 1837, and was long esteemed as merely a chemical curiosity. 
About 1854 Bechamp improved the processes for procuring it; and 


eventually, under and support of-the Emperor 
Napoleon int. M. Henri Bainte-Slaive Devillo, after lenp-ctatinned 


, promises to become an exceedingly valuable ma- 
ial for many useful and ornaniental purposes, In class 2 (473 
Mr. I. L. Bell exhibits some fine imens of the abovemoention 
metal, sodium, which was first obtained in 1807, in the laboratory of 
the Royal Institution, London, Me | H. Davy, by the action of a 
aoe voltaic ba on hydrate of soda. Sodium, like potassium, 
; oe when t into contact with moisture, by its rapid 


Another scientific triumph, achieved by M. St. Claire Deville, 
a in the collection of platinum and other precious metals (171), 
contribution of Messrs. Johnson, Matthey, and Co. Platinum 
was long considered an infusible metal till some small buttons of it 


tely-constructed furnace 
as fuel, obtained in 1860 what was then esteemed 
. of fused platinum. In the oase under consideration 
we find a mass of 266}Ib., valued at £3840. We hope, therefore, that 


the price of this m may be so much reduced as to permit its 
em; t as a material of many chemical implements, for which 
it is so well adapted. Many interesting specimens of the metals 


platinum—viz., osmium, rhodium, iridium, &c.— 
are shown, as well as silicium, and other rare metals. The ductility 
of silver is shown in beautiful locks resembling those of the aged. 
Other interesting metallurgical illustrations are given. In one case, 
sent by the local committee of Swansea, the seat of our most 
im: t copperworks (346), we have set forth an instructive 
series of specimens, sh the various processes in the production 
of from the ore, and also specimens of oy a eaiges silver, 
nickel, and cobalt. In the case of Messrs. Barker, Rawson, and Oo., 
of Sheffield (10), we also have a series exhibiting the various con- 
ditions of the metal, lead—viz., its chemically pure state, galena and 
red lead, white lead, &c. The specimens of Welsh gold, from the 
Dol; ay wae (383), also deserve notice. The mines are said to be 
a prot 


various are the specimens of iron and coal, now the 
i fibrous and 
iron are those made from minerals got out of the Earl of 

mishire, and exhibited 


. specimens 

and otherwise dealt with cold, and show wonderful 
Several knots have been made in cold iron by hydraulic 
power. A bar of the iron when tested at Chatham stood a tensile 
me 6 See ee Se broke two of bey Pony ce 


e -machine. In the shed outside the annexe the Butterley 
Ironworks Company exhibit ens of their work in the shape of 
iron armour- some 54}ft. | and 4}in. thick; and similar 

+ 7 M = King’ ~ the onleb ated 
clude to Messrs. King’s specimens e ra 
Stourbridge frclny retorts (187), to the patent plumbago crucibles 
¢ exhi’ by the company at Battersea, so remarkable for their 
irabiity. In one, still in condition, it is stated that 60,000oz. 
of silver have been melted at the Royal Mint. The company exhibit 

natural manufactured 


also fine specimens of plumbago in its 
states 


We hope that the improved miner’s lamp (73), stated to. combine 
greater with increased light, exhibited by Mr. O. E. Crawley, 
will be found to the many advantages claimed for it bythe 
inventor. If so, it will be a great national benefit. 

The attention of the student in chemi will undoubtedly bo 
directed to the collection of rare chemicals exhibited by Mr. Church 

ic, tuberic, and other acids, and their salts—(497); to Dr. 
’s con the fruits of his untiring researches in 
; to Ay $e ee at (503) ; 


eee OF 
of Bunsen and Kirchhoff, 


nearly an and a half in 
of the iodido of ammonium, 
a will interesh the student in 


cyeiiogany. Messrs. Foot Co., of Battersea, exhibit a oom- 
— of produote illustrating the manufacture of acetic acid and 
its 
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In regard to the alum manufacture, among many interesting speci- 
mers, we must iefer to the fine crystals (567) contributed by the 
Metrcpolitan Alum Company of Bow; to the vory perfect specimoas 
of the crysta!s of alum, magnesia, and copper, exhibited by Mr. F. 
Paker (467); to the great alum cone (605) sent by Mr. Spence, of 


Mauchester, who has devised processes whereby he is able to produce 
sixty-five tons of ammonia alum from fifty tons of coal shale; and 
also to the alum specimens, including red and yellow prussiate (535) 
ecntributed by Messrs. Wilson, of the Hurlet Works, near Glasgow, 
the earliest in Scotland, as we are informed. Here we may draw the 
attention of our readers to the fine column of rock-salt in class 1 B11), 
which, by gradually dissolving, is visibly manifesting its remarkable 
power of absorbing moisture from the atmosphere. It is exhibited by 
the £alt Chamber of Northwich, Cheshire. : 

Sugar, long considered a neutral substance without congeners, has, 
in consequence of chemical research, become the ; t of a \ ewe gra 
and in ing family. Fourteen specimens are exhibited by 
Dartgy aa Monten. . They include not only Peavtifal forms of cane 
and grape sugar, but also s derived from acorns, &c., muscular 
fibre, beets, and other animal and vegetable substances. — ; 

In the French department are some fine chemical rarities, espcially 
the specimens of picric acid of M. Perra (191), and crystallised 
codein 

The 
risen to immense impo’ 


i manufacture, in }wocsmng: 4 herd cotton ony has 
rtance during the years. conse- 

ious chemists, soda and many of its 
ities from common salt—chloride 


receding manufacture, and afterwards from a 
Walker, near Newcastle; and in 1823 Mr. Muspratt erected works 
where common salt was decomposed by sulphuric 


pete, apocally & th uction of sulphate of soda to od fi 
acl or the on 0: ; 0 us or 
1 Seat eubapate of code’ * Mocs 


sent by 
of 


ies of 
Rumney’s collection of illustrations of the new chemicals 
aSadlehectatinn. introduced since the Exhibition of 
the rapid progress due to the applicati i 
is remarkably com: 


Ta) 
inci to the arts. It 
vee i not ayestufts ust not by 
we must not pass 
feat Stn Hkons chemical 


i 


Ee 
i 
i 
E 
+h 
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Mr. 0 


In : . 0. 
hs tary of action KY the Detanene noel 
secures on el su! 


ves 


the consistency of the 
These varnishes are said to 


as 
of 
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Valuable improvements have been made in the preservation of mea‘ 
and other articles of diet. Messrs. Jones and vithick exhibit a 
raw leg of mutton and other meats which appear perfectly fresh after 
@ long interval of time. In their process the meat is introduced into 
a tin vescel, the air is exhausted, and a small pay | of sulphurous 
acid gas is introduced, which is quickly absorbed by the juice of the 
meat. Nitrogen (or azote), which is incapable of exerting any putre- 
factive action on it, is then permitted to enter the vacuum, and the 
can is sealed. Should this process prove successful a great step will be 
gained. Mr. M‘Call exhibits meats (802) preserved in the old method— 
viz., expulsion of the air by boiling. The specialty of his process 
consists in a plan for the absorption of any o ining in the 
case. In the top of his can is a small capsule 


still further use of fish for this purpose, specimens 
concentrated fish manure for cereal crops (622). Chemists of high 
reputation testify to the richness of this manure in soluble phosphates 
and nitrogenous substances. 
Among the chemicals used in manufactures are the various forms 
of borax and boracic acid. The obtaining them from the voleanic 
les in the lagoons of Tuscany has become a source of 
wealth, ——— the enterprise of Count Larderel. Very interesting 
“os (628) of them have been sent by Mr. E. Wood, of Stoke- 


As an example of practical application of pure chemistry 
refer to Professor B. C. Brodie’s specimens of ony nr or plumbago 
(486), chemically disin ted and purified a - sulphuric 
acid and chlorate of , in an iron vessel. His researches in con- 
nection with this substance, well known to chemists. In relation 
to the now important manufacture of lucifers, are the beautiful 
imens of Se ee Secon phew 
&c. (460), contributed by Albright and Wilson. By 
not pet ar made by ge in ao ini oes 8 ae is 
depri o a ee eee ee ucifer-makers, 
by causing frightful disease of the jaws and facial bones. We 
t this of phosphorus has not yet come into universal applica- 
i Of the numerous i ps the most 


of Warrington, and is 
means of silicate of soda. It 
Messrs, 
manufac- 


'. m. 
fats, saponified 
renal weal Fo ep I san illustestag the 

also exhibit interesting specimens illustra’ 
ture of soluble glass. 


Institution of Great Britain, in 


which bears his name, and which has been i other 
important . ‘When we consider what has sprung from 
these and similar researches, we ought not to undervalue the means 
by which they have been ientific institutions are now 
establi in our towns, and chemical laboratories are now, 
fi , very a in connection with our and more 

i i but those of 


and the one at the School of Mines, devoted to metallurgical 
Dr. ce wy of science are assem 
en, mani and their sons, 
united in the one o! of obtai instruction in the true principles 
y. Judging from t has been already 








ECHOES OF THE WEEK, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


let us say—about the “‘doody”’ 
Senna Ciel ce enn ty “tee, 


of our t belongs to t “little which 
— py ——. ioe aie cad cones 
moments so eminent a 3 which is and com: 
ae ay ae ents, on SS ee aid eynimetrioa 
even in its ugliness, we “ .” Now,a i terrier 
** doody ;’’ “ doodiness”’ sundae trveley the eneah Uhhooes 


in at Brussels is ‘‘doody,”’ so was General Tom 


ier is 
The 
umb, 80 
are Dantan’s statuettes, and Watkins's cartes de visite, and Richard 


ve drawings. 

wei a ae nla ne ee 
animate or as 

were seen the small end of an Look at that 


of miniature models 


soatabetiaches, nee ees her eee ie 
mi the scarlet peliace and coronal sichly embroidered. That ig—ot 





“‘doody ’’ little figure in an oil-smeared jacket—a being with human 
thoughts, feelings, and passions. . 

From those little triumphs of imitative art toa dish of m peas 
may seem a revulsion as sudden as it is inco’ us. But what 
lounger at the exhibition has not heard—even if he have escaped 
being stay oe therein—of the great green-pea con- 

O, M. Veillard, M. Veillard! what objurgations have 
oy have charged 
t is admitted that 


however, 
turned his wife out of doors,. disinherited his son, horsewhipped his 
daughters, swindled his creditors, and burnt his house down; but 
this was the most terrible count in the indictment agai hp | Teng 
e of him. 


ST a egla eeion le pee 
a cogna’ i ier, ish locuti ids us ‘grin and bear 
Perhaps the best course to adopt when one is overcharged, 
whether = peas or anything else, is to ‘‘grin and bear it,’’ 
and prudently abstain from ever again i i 


incurring the same risk. How 
much was it that eee ee that bottle of pale ale at 
Rotterdam ; and what a scathi bout Paper he indited on 
the extortion! We were once five francs for a tough beef- 
steak in the south however, certain 


slices 
] Se its concomitants, 


bill was called for, and 
~and-butter, and a pint of p were put down at the 

eee on ee pee “ i amed the agonised 
older of the purse. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ ;. “always charge 
a guinea for ’am, Sir. on oe : 





it hall if you liked, Sir.’’ Now, 

‘summer time, beneath the open window there hap- 

walking two gallant privates in one of her Majesty's 

Ea 3 Sg ay and whistling as they 
™ 


gentleman threw 
soldiers walked away with it rejoicing, and the donor paid the guines, 
and didn’t give the waiter anythi or himself, and went home by 
the next train chuckling, for he had had 


vengeance. 
It is considered scarcely genteel nowadays to talk about Parliamentary 
Reform, which is we till the Greek kalends; and 
oe aia an pet ep : 
- : ¢ : ~ 
4 the medi Se secret 


dirty uncomfortable vehicles, spavined and wi 
insolence, and extortion, to endure? It has been 
deputation of the middle-class ladies of England 
Home Secretary, or at least be summoned as witnesses before a Par- 
liamentary Committee, in order to make known their grievances ; for 
ladies are the cabman’s favourite victims, and the most helpless of 


i 
[ 
E 
[ 


has just expired, at the 


astonishing -six. He been a member of the old 
French Parliament—of those quaint assemblies of ists who were 
wont to squabble with the Grand Monarque—who con: Mdme. 


i Pasquier’s father may have been one of the 
Judges who, with stern a in the torture-chamber of the 
Conciergerie when the Damiens, his limbs torn by red-hot 
i and seared with molten lead, was laid on his ‘‘ bed of steel.’’ 
Duke Pasqueir’s claims to membership among the famous forty 


were somewhat slender. He wrote a vaudeville under the First 
ire, in 1805, and he published a volume of Parliamentary speeches ; 
ished, and amiable 


but 0 ae ee a very learned, accom; 
we LE eg t is said that, like T 
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T H E 


BRITISH FURNITURE, 


it an exalted art we have 


vation of this man 





carpet 
humility, in order that the 
oo of furniture be ren- 
more conspicuous - 
liar fitness and poet mat 
should mark the works which 
are thus brought into notice, 
and if such does not exist they 
must suffer condemnation, 
being unworthy of the exalta- 
tion which they have ex- 
ienced. 


- furniture, as in the ar- 
chitectural edifice, the general 
form should first be cared for, 
then the agreeable breaking 
up of the general “ene inte 
secondary masses, and, Foal, 
= enrichment of the parte parts, 
and a structural principle 
should always be mdintaized 
consistent with the material 


woodwork in which there is 
no ra gn i for its use. Yet 
mes § frequently 

be a with great ad- 
vantage and with much pro- 
priety, especially when not ap- 
plied to constructive members. 
The British furniture in the 
International Exhibition is 
chiefly situated in the north- 
east portion of the building, 
intervening between the nave 





One of the most splendid 
works of furniture im this 
section of the exhibition is the 
sideboard of Morant, Boyd, 
and Morant, which occurs in 


parpose of © rideboard in the 
ining-room ; hence we per- 


petrated the error of 

it a dra room side- 

board” in the Issue in 

which we engraved it, 

the manufacturers having that it is for a state dinin 
room, we beg to correct our mistake. is wrought entirely in 
white and gold, with the of the where the ornamen 
rests on a rich vet slab, or is not 


being bove in a lion’s below in a claw, and being 
furnished in the centre with wings other enrichments. These 
ae ee SS een eos Se beet The 


Ewes. ob > ER Sc wt 2 ee ed Ace 








furnished with shelves, and closed end portions. The general form of 
this work is simple, and its structure is pl i it i 
Toil com: keuve tah Bs snd is enhanced by plaques of Wedg- 


in the exhibition: the artistic feeling ‘which + 
skill manifested in the construction, and the 


Oe See ee 


| 
} 





CARVED IVORY CABINET, BY H, FOURDINOIS, 


of which are of a yo order, render it a work of an exalted cha- © 


racter. The cabinet rests 


on short, massive, ebony | which are 
connected by a framework. Above $~ 


we have & central 


instances 
trae “ ‘teat more Inowledge and wer thas 
is works in the exhibition.. The 
whole cabinet isrenrichsd and lightened. by it brass ortia- 
ments, modelled with much care and applied with great — 
po rg sg po mge dpe he rep Ay By noah | 

the composition, and the boldnéss of the 
block-fo “all combine to make it one of the most exalted works 


ture inclosure, 
The proportions of this work are exalted end dignified, and the archi- 








glen Bcc SEE bh ee eee 


tectural structure is well understood and manifested. It is in the 
le of the Renaissance, and has many features of peculiar merit. 
e herons which crouch beneath the in the front of the 
pon he ery RY mee Beg Ty ny dy haan y com- 
mended, every part being as to be secure from recei ve stm | 
ahaa the passems-by becoming entangl 


work there are four medallions containing emblems of the 
re eee ee grow: is manifested 
em which is of rare 


the pens sas Radin <8 oe here ts Jeph RA 
master’ shand in these works which is most pleasing. T's p in the 
an io, ated ia 
grotesque is in 
the same admirable manner ; 
and we would suggest but one 
alteration in the entire work— 
viz., et removal of the large 

hich recline on the 
brackets of _“s back, and ter- 
minate in ornament, for they 
are in themselves heavy, and 
the S aan omen grain of 


5 of form ; ye while we 

think the removal of the figures 

would increase the beauty, we 

this _as the means of 

rid ofits only defect. The 

merits of this work, however, 

are great and numerous, and 

we commend it to notice, it 

together with those articles of 

furniture already considered, 

well worthy of —_ 

investigation, as they 

are of a character ealculated 

x raise this branch of our 

manufacture in the eyes of the 
world, 


CARVED 


EBONY. CABINET, 
BY H. FOURDINOIS. 


THE structure of this 

article of furniture 
will be at once seen from our 
Engra It consists of two 
a richly carved 


oe columns of a somewhat 
Corinthian character. The 
central portion is panelled, 
and has carved upon it in low 


The upper portion is likewise 
divided out by four columns, 
which are more florid than 
those below; and the central 
portion has a ~ of doors, 

one a which Apollo as 
Morning, and the other Diana 
as Evening, wrought upon 
them in very low and tender 
relief. Immediately above 
these is a small panel con- 
taining Venus — > om the 
sea; and at each side between 
jumns are niches con- 


tained by griffins. Surmount- 


e central portion of the 
cabinet is is an escuteheon des- 


receive a coat of arms 


— and the other 
lenty. The side ‘portions 
con the niches occupied 
by the figures open, as 


richly engraved with delicate 
ornament a with great 
feeling, yet in the opening of 
the door a structural defect is 
manifested, as the shaft of one 
separates from the capi- 

tal and base and draws out 
from them, and thus the sense 
of the value of the pillar as a 
constructive member is de- 
stroyed, and the adding of an 
architectural or constructive 
feature simply for the sake of 
effect is véry objectionable. 

In all other respects this cabinet is highty to be commended. That it is 
constructed of wood is apparent, and no attempt is made at imitating 
i y be j done with stone. There is 


H the 
~ tre ey are by the very lowness of their of sheen 
be enrichments of the surface, and not so many applied puttylike 
ornaments. The ornament is also in the same t low relief, 
while it is spirited in style, tender in character, and rish in feeling. 


Fi 
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CARPET IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
BY J. TEMPLETON AND. CO., OF GLASGOW. 
Tue carpet which we engrave ma’ Soe ae & Sap & Se 
finest exam: Agi o its class cur Ao 1 Bee exhibition. Its 
general ¢ freeness cious disposition 
the colours, ae contribute to its 


hat it is broken by small panels filled 
wae ti sacl toked to on = tnnae bended whichis latge and 
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free in character, festoons of flowers beng entwined amidst the scroll- 
work: then we have a portion of diapered dark ground, joinin 
the light ground of the ceutre portion, which is lavishly bessrewe 


with flowers. . A , 

This carpet has a special merit shining cenesonenty forth: while 
there are many small parts it is clearly formed into primary, 
secondary, and tertiary masses, and the small work only furnishes 
the enrichment for close i tion. This carpet only represents one 
style in which Messrs Templeton and Co. have exhibit io 
display is of a richly-varied character, and no firm which ibits in 
this department has a richer or more beautiful show, or works of a 
more exalted character. The display by these manufacturers will be 
found in the south gallery of the south-east transept. 








LITERATURE, 
Tne rame of Count Arrivabene is well known in this country, and in 
certain circles he is also known as having been peculiarly qualified, 
from personal ience and from having had special reasons for 
collecting materials, to give to the world an account of the campaign 
in Italy in 1859. This he has done in a work just published by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, entitled Italy under Victor Emmanuel— 
a Personal Narrative. Tt is probable t exception may be taken 
to this title on the ground that when the war broke out in 1859 only 
a comparatively small portion of Italy was under the rule of the 
King of Sardinia; but the author very adroitly gives a special reason 
for this designation of his work by saying that the moment that 
Victor Emmanuel placed himself at the head of the great national 
movement of that time he became virtually King of the entire land, 
ard eubsequent elections merely gave the sanction of law to that which 
already existed as a supreme fact in the hearts of the vast majority of 
the people. Although Count Arrivabene writes from individual 
knowledge, and not at secondhand, having visited the several parts of 
the peninsula where warlike operations were successively carried on, 
and having been present at the most important of the en nts 
and subsequent political proceedings which contributed to the om 
of his country, fe has, nevertheless, in treating of the war of 1859, 
verified and supplemented his own recollections by consul the best 
narratives he could find; such as the official accounts of the battles of 
Solferino and San Martino, recorded by the French, Piedmontese, and 
Austrien Governments; the ‘‘Campagne d’Italie”’ of Baron de 
Razancourt ; the ‘‘ Study of the Italian Compaign in 1859’’ by Major 
Miller, R.A.; and the letters from the different seats of war by the 
correspondents of the English newspapers. When tracing the general 


progress of events, per as well as military, he has referred to 
authentic records, an 


to the oral testimony of reliable Fey in order 
that he might present as complete a picture as possible of the history 
of our own times in Italy. 


In dealing with the accounts of the cam- 
paigns, the t object of the author has been that they should be 
understcod by the general reader, that me should be rather 
than technical. Although a partisan in the best sense of that term, 
it appears to us that he has succeeded in being as nearly i as 
possible. He has successfully avoided ee either 
too evlogistic opinions of the men who took part in the events he has 
recorded, although in speaking of them and their actions he suggests 
views which Py and patient study of the politics of his native 
country has caused him to form. The narrative is full and on. 
beginning with the first days of the war and including, not only the 


movements of the French and Piedmontese ies, but Garibaldi’s 
early victories in Lombardy, his subsequent % on the 
island of Sicily, and his march through Calabria Naples. 
To the narrative proper is added a sketch of state of 


society in Italy, and of the habits, prejudices, and faith of 
its inhabitants. For this ion of his work the author claims the 
credit, and on the whole, as we think, not unduly, of ‘strict 
—— stating that he relates facts as he found 
gave them equal ee whether adverse or favourable 
ether as regards its subject or its treatment, 


the book is an ——— valuable one. 
or not it has been wri originally in English, 
the usua! reservation of the right of lation on its ti 
resume that to be the case, and that it will a) inan I dress 
fter. Those who are aware of Count Arrivabene’s literary ante- 
cedents will not be surprised at the excellent mannér in which he 
writes English. 
What may be called the literature of ice regions has become an 
institution amongst us. The glaciers have Tag hes cote of persons 
who are as apt with the pen as they are with alpenstock, and the 


chroniclers of Northern travel are more numerous every 
day. A recent contribution has been made to this latter t 
of authorship in the shape of a work entitled Pen and Pencil Sketches 
of Faviée and Iceland, by Andrew James i ); 

is gentleman states himself to be the author of “ Chimes,’’ 
a title which does not i to an ij for 


predispose of any poses ity 
Icelandic research ; but then he has also written on ‘‘ The Beautiful 
in Nature, Art, and Life,’’ and if he has succeeded in this produc- 
tion—a fact of which we are unhappily ignorant—he must be qualified 
for the production of the work before us. Of course the greater part 
of the volume consists of ‘‘a diary jotted down in presence of the 
scenes described, so as to preserve for the reader, as far as possible, 
the freehness of first impressions and to invest thé whole with an 
atm ere uman interest.’’ This phrase bably comes 
from me a6 ae ——. a the narrative ita i _ in 
od plain prose, and its descriptions are practical 0) point. 
The aim of the writer, as stated by him—namely, to t 

jictures of, and to condense information on, matters 

arde Island and Iceland—has been, on the whole, well carried 
In obtaining the latter he has had the advantage of frequent i 
course with Icelanders, both pee and letter, si 

visit to the north (which, by-the-by, took place in the 

1859) ; and he mentions a number of gentlemen from 

received ial information. The matter relating 
iences of the writer is not spread out too thin, 

default in the] way of bookmaking; for we do nét i 
pendix which contains thirteen Icelandic 
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work is embelli with 
by the author, engraved by Mr. W. J. Linton. 

Several circumstances have recentl 
towards that of Africa which is called the West Coast. 
connected wi ye ape 
the questions of the slave trade 
one who contributes information 
relation to two matters on which England 
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into a narrative which runs on smoothly and fluently without preten- 
sion, giving information without parading it, and rather describing 
men and things in a series of word-pictures than with any special 
flourish, or in any set form. In general the author has acquired the 
art of writing down clearly and graphically what he saw, and 
intruding personality most sparingly into his statements. 

With something of sequence we proceed to notice a work which has 
been produced y be Joseph Gibbs, and published by Messrs. E. and 
F. Spon, which ts of Cotton Cultivation in its Various Details, 
and the Barrage of Great Rivers, and which contains instructions for 
irrigating, em ing, draining, and tilling land in tropical and other 
countries possessing high thermometric temperatures, and especially 
adapted to the improvement of the cultural soils of India. The 
information which is to be found in the work respecting the cultiva- 
tion of cotton relates especially to India and Egypt, and is derived 
from reports prepared by Mr. Gibbs about three years ago, and there- 
fore previous to the crisis in the supply of cotton under which we are 
now suffering. The groundwork of these reports was based on prac- 
tical knowlege, experience, and an extended uaintance with 
countries which have been i and surveyed with a view of intro- 
ducing systems-of adequate cultivation and other improvements con- 
assed with extensive works of irrigation. The author states that these 


a were d ed principally with the intention of improving 
and extending eogient eaitall. er with the creation of such 
engineering works as — and are connected with the operations 
of irrigation. It was believed that the attainment of new sources of 
cotton supply required by the various manufacturers of Europe 
would by these means have been materially advanced. The war 
between France and Austria, it is stated, at that time interposed 
obstacles to the further prosecution of those undertakings, and nothing 
has come of them; but this book, which is of no little value, with- 
out pretending to pass a judgment on matters which can only be 
judged of by persons of practical experience, we venture to say that 
the work contains information and suggestions which would deserve 
every possible attention, even if the affairs of the cotton trade were 
not in the critical, almost hopeless, condition in which they 
actually are. The general remarks on countries capable of 
growing cotton are zt worthy of notice; while the 3- 
ions of plans for ——— e cultivation of that product in ia 
cannot but have their particular interest. Into the minutiz of culti- 
vation and the engineering connected with it, it is not necessary here 
to enter, beyond saying that it is full, and given with an air of autho- 
rity which could only be —— from knowl and ience. 
But it should be stated that most of the lands which are all to as 
capable of growing cotton have been ly examined by the 
author, some of them with great minuteness, and accurate surveys 
made of them. The countries mentioned are the following:—The 
coast of British and Dutch Guiana and French Cayenne, the island 
of Jamaica and the Bahamas, the coast of the Mediterranean along 
the Gulf of Comachio, ; Asia Mi ; 


and the n ew . 
and enco ing to those who hope that in a time not too far remo’ 
the capabilities of cotton-growing countries will be so developed that 
a staple branch of our manufactures shall not be absolutely dependent 
on a single source of supply. Towards the carrying out of such an 
important object the publication of books like this before us will do 


much. 
A book headed Roads and Rails would at the first blush lead 
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recognition of the names of some of its celebrities. In short, ‘Scott 
and Sebright”’ is a history of sporting in the last seventy years, and 
the selection of the names of two persons who are types of the turf 
and the chase in order to form omnggerave title is only a following out 
b + ee = apes wel by in previous works of a cognate 
character, w were designated respecti **Postand Paddock” and 
‘Silk and Scarlet.” With regard to the ‘wake itself, it will, we are 
sure, be accepted with acclamation by those to whom it peculiarly 
addresses itself ; while, as regards the general reader, we earnestly 
entreat those who desire to become acquainted with a class of subjects 
of which most of them know little beyond the surface, treated in a 
special adaptation to the enbiect, is striking in no 


adadock reco: 

is first cha Worthies ;”’ 
tions, old writers, eccentric turf characters; and, had the “‘ Druid’? 
never written anything but this first chapter, he would at once have 
taken the place which he has long y occupied in what may be 
called the literature of the horse. Princes, peers, parvenus, trainers, 
ockeys, turf auctioneers, and, in short, every class of that genus, so 
seme and widely spread in this country, to 
are ht together 


; 7 whom, in particular, 
this work is addressed, in a succession 


for horses) ; 
then of “‘turf cracks,’’ a chapter which may be described as ook 
genealogy, told by no means in the ny manner of genealogists, 
ut in a sort of pleasant canter which is agreeable fo the feast 
Hunting and its belongings are next dealt with, 
under the suggestive h ng of Stag, Drag, and Flag, and still the 
same literary ‘bottom’ is displayed by the author: his story 
indeed, may be said never to flag or drag, but to run on as swiftly 
and as airily as a stag; while in a chapter entitled ‘Horn and 
Hound” this part of the subject is continued in the same vein and 
with endless variety of topic and illustration. There is one point 
about this work which we have specially noticed, and that is, that, 
although it is mainly couched in that peculiar language of the turf 
to which we have above alluded, it never d erates into mere slang, 
and of course it need hardly be added that it is not disfigured by a 
single coarse or equivecal expression. In ores vay itis an able, 
an interesting, and a characteristic addition to the literature of the 
turf, and, as we think, will be found ble to readers out of that 
category, who will regard it as something than a mere curiosity ; 
val A admit the healthy, vigorous spirit which breathes 
ugh it. 

The Right Hon. Joseph Napier, late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
has just published a second issue of the Lecture on Edmund Burke 
which he delivered on the 28th of May, in Dublin, in the presence of 
the Lord Lieutenant, to the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
which has made a very general and deep impression. This lecture 
= more strongly in the foreground than any previous biographer 

done the high moral and religious character of the great orator 
and statesman. Mr. Napier also boldly grapples with and utterly 
confutes some unfounded slanders which lately been revived 
against the memory of Edmund Burke. Mr. Napier treats the whole 
subject with that earnest and — eloque nce which distinguished 
eo Sheed thet th House 0: tee nd on the Bench; and it 
is 0; shat the main purpose of his interesting lecture will 
prove eminently successful—viz., the ina: tion of a movement to 
erect a statue to Edmund Burke in his native city of Dublin. 











SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 


THE PREDICTION OF THE WEATHER b 
the motion of falling stars is discussed in the ah 
M. Coulvier-Gravier, who has spent many in the study of 
these He requests the establishment of four meteorological 
observatories, in addition to his own at Luxembourg—viz., at Strasbourg, 
Grenoble, Agen, and Brest; and asserts that he will thereby be enabled to 
foretell on the Ist.of May every year the general character of the weather of 
the ensuing season, “a result highly advantageous to agriculturists and 
mariners.” He says that no person has hitherto remarked that shooting stars 
do not always move in a direct line ; that sometimes they describe a long 
curve, sometimes they take a serpentine course, and that sometimes they 
return backwards in their course. These movements constitute perturba- 
tions. In order to prepare a daily bulletin announcing beforehand the coming 
of the various meteorological phenomena, it is sufficient, he says, to ascertain 
the of the different directions taken by falling stars as indi- 
the power of the perturbing currents. If the predominance of the 
direction of their movements be towards the 5 comprised between E.N.E. 
and 8. the season will probably be hot, and rather dry than moist ; if between 
8.S.E. and 8.W., it will be hot, stormy, and moist; if between 8S. and W.N.W., 
it will be cold and damp; if between N.W. and N. to E.N.E., it will be very 
cold and dry. Applying his calculations to 1862, he does not hesitate to 
affirm that the ensuing season will be hot and dry. His deductions are 
founded on tables which indicate the curves furnished by the currents of the 
falling stars.—Cosmos, 


INTRA-MERCURIAL PLANET,—In the Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society Mr. Carrington has printed a letter from Dr. Von 
Littrow, of which we give a portion. The latter says that in the Vienne 
Times of A 27, 1820, he finds the statement, probably communicated by his 
father, that “ M. Steinheibel, who for the last four years has daily observed the 

recorded his spots and facule with care in a diary, on Feb. 12, 1820, 
10h, 45m. in the morning, observed a which was distinguished from 


the observation of 
journals in relation to a 


well-defined circular form, by its equally circular atmosphere, 

= red colour, and especially by its unusual motion, completing the 
of the sun in io hours, As he made the observation during 

a country excursion it was impossible to have recourse to instruments or to 
comm the early enough to others; he is ready to 
answer every } dh Ay about this occurrence. It is possible 
that a planet might be in this way having its orbit within that of 
Mercury.” This note is very in as confirmatory of M. Lescarbaalt's 


teresting 
@iscovery of Vulcan in 1859, which, however, has been seen again. 


Gacncamens, SecTION AT LerrH.—In a note recently laid 


as ae a w. bam pm Bag = that in wy sec tion | 
sand gravel near » descri ; raise 
; . ae = by Mr. Geikie as part of a 


and artificial formation : he does not, however, argue 
evidence of a late upheaval of the central part of Scotland, 


THE IGNITING PoINT OF COAL GAS, a circumstance of cOm- 
siderable im ufacturers 


bstances, . La 

which undoubtedly deserves serious considenst fs by ts republication, 
made very qeceestiine 00 all pernone interested tn le 

THE MeTraL THALLIUM.—M. Lamy has recently submitted 

coe em nenteey ot Sea Ss Se ar enna nied ok 
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says M. Lamy, “ Mr, Crookes 
ment, par, ty ondios® - be ° — 
group, but the sm: quant upon Ww! ne 
permit him ye folate i and determine a M, same then pro- 
ceeds to set fort e following properties new element, 

by himself. It presents all the characters of a trne metal, and in some of its 
properties has much resemblance to lead, A little less white than silver, it 


rubbed by a body ; but this tint is doubtless due to 

metal, when just itated-from an aqueous um! the voltaic 
battery, or fused by means of a current of es my is with a blueish- 
grey tint, which reminds us of aluminium. um ewer and » 
and marks , leaving a yellowish trace. Its density (11°9) is a little more 
than that of lead. It melts at 554 Fahr., and volatilises.when red hot. It 


a great tendency to crystallise ; for the 
have the sound of tin. It cannot be rare in nature, since 
in many of the kinds of pyrites mgr in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. For details on the extraction of this metal and its deportment when 
treated with the various chemical reagents we must refer our readers to 
M. Lamy’s paper in the Comptes Rendus. Since the foregoing was written 
Mr. Crookes has published in the Chemical News his “ Preliminary Researches 
on Thallium,” in which he poe an — ¢ en eS aad ee 
metal, its erties, reactions, compounds, &c, read 

recent mecliag of the Royal Society. It is a long and interesting contribution. 


are, as might be expected, the subject of an interesting article in the Journal 
of Miscroscopical Science. It is gratify 


, Mr. , Mr. Field, Mr. 
Mr. Pillischer’s universal microscope, 
by Dr. Beale and others. The numerous specimens of b' 





microscopes are 
mostly en the construction of Mr, Wenham, to whom we owe the supply of 


his important desideratum. 

A New MeEtTHop oF ForRMING SOAP-BUBBLES has been 
discovered by M, Felix Plateau, son of the philosopher of Ghent, so eminent 
for his optical researches, during which he lost his sight, but who, nevertheless, 
is still ardently continving his labours. In a letter in the Cosmos his son states 
that one day when throwing into the garden some a on which they had 

rheenting he endeavoured to do it so as to form a sheet of water in 


45 degrees, turning rapidly, so as to produce the most extended a ae 
The liquid which he foun les 


THE GLASS OF PoMPEII has been examined by M.G. Bontemps, 
who has reported on the subject to the French Academy of Sciences. The cer- 
tainty that glass had been employed by the ancients anterior to the year A.D. 79, 
the date of the eruptions of Vesuvius which buried the cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, has caused manufacturers to desire information as to the mode of 
making this glass—whether it was blown or cast, &c. Through the kindness 
ef the French and Italian Governments, Mr. Bontemps has obtained specimens 
of glass from Pompeii. The fragments received measure no less than 10 
centimetres. The glass is well cast, free from knots and other defects. Some 
pieces are exempt from bubbles, others contain them in large quantities, but 
they are not all inherent to the fusion. The thickness of the glass is unequal ; 
in some places it is more than 5 millimetres, in others only 3 millimetres. 
The glass shows evident marks of having been rolled. The colour is a bluish- 
green, similar to that of the common glass made about fifty years ago, The 
following are the compositions of the glass of Pompeii analysed by M. F. 
Clandet, and of that of the present day, analysed by M. Dumas :— 
Glass of Pompeii. Good Modern Glass. oe 


Silica 09 43 Silica 
Lime 124 Lime + Lr 
Soda ee ee os + iva Soda . . wo 
Alumina .. ee ee . 83 Alumina es es ee oo boo 
Oxide of iron... ae oo FB Oxides of iron and manganese .. (40 
Oxide of manganese... - O79 
Oxide of copper .. ° +» tances 

#0T 10900 


A New TELEGRAPHIC INSTRUMENT, remarkable for rapid 
transmission of messages through long circuits, was exhibited by Mr. C. W. 
Siemens, F.R.S., at the last conversazione of the President of the Royal 
Society. Metal types of a peculiar shape, each type bearing the name of 
the letter it represents, are set up in brass rods similar to compositors’ sticks, 
well known in printing establishments, These sticks are arranged in front of 
the telegraph clerk, who sends them one after another through the trans- 
mitting instrument. This instrument is worked by electro currents 
which are generated by a cylindrical iron bar, on which a quantity of insulated 
copper wire is wound in deep longitudinal grooves. his armature, by 
means of a flywheel, revolves between the poles of a series of twelve permanent 
magnets. is arrangement has been advantageously applied by Messrs, 
Siemens, Halske, and Co., for several years for working dial-telegraphs, &c. 
The receiving instrament is one of Messrs, Siemens, Halske, and Co.'s direct 
working inkwriters, with electro magnets polarised by magnetic induction. 
‘Two currents, a positive and a negative, are required to uce each signal, 
whether it be a dot or a dash; the former is produced when the interval of 
time between the positive and negative currents is very short, and the 
latter when this interval is longer. The code of signals used is that 
known as the “Morse alphabet.” ‘To transmit the message represented 
the typer, the compositors’ sticks are passed under a contact lever, whi 
makes and breaks contact with the line wire when an elevation or depression 
occurs in the type. Some only of the positive and negative currents generated 
by the rotating iron armature are passed into the line wire, the other currents 
generated being short-circuited. The types must always occupy a fixed relative 
pesiticn to the rotating armature, and for this parpose the type-rods are pro- 
vided with tecth, by means of which they gear into a screw cut on the revolving 
spindle of the armature ; moreover, recesses are cut on the sides of the type- 
rods coinciding with the breadth of the teeth, holding the types in certain 
definite positions. In this manner 400 letters, or 80 words, per minute wer 
transmitted on this occasion through an artificial resistance equal to 3000 
statute miles of overground line wire ; and it is most remarkable not the 
slightest readjustment was required either in the transmitter or receiver, 
whether the resist was included in the circuit or taken out. This instru- 
ment has been tried by the Submarine Telegraph Company through a circuit 
consisting of fifty miles of submarine cable (connecting and France) 
£00 miles of land line, and 1150 miles of artificial , amounting in all 
speed and certainty of ae ae a ct co 





the whole by Ag: night continuously ; ard 


worked with pable t lines 
worked with the ordinary instruments. This new offers the advantage 
that Government departments, for instance, ma: ve their own type, and 
compose their own messages, w may transmit conventional of signs 
unknown to any but their correspondents, Mr, also exhibited a large 
induction-coil, on a somewhat new » 


observation and regarded as definitively —1. The of 
the occurrence of aurore in the and southern particu- 
larly at © and Hobart Town. 2. the phenomenon is an 
atmospheric one. He proceeds to state that the of anurore is 
perme pom accounted for admitting, in conformity with the data fur- 
nished by , the waters of the ocean eye | 

asa 


where, 


were a positive to the earth, which itself remains charged with negative 
electricity, But the earth the hi rarefied air of the elevated atmo- 
sphere conductors, may be regarded as forming the 


regions being perfect 
two conducting-plates of a condenser, of the i 
inferior portion of the atmosphere. The two antagonistic tricities must 


the regions near the 
charges more or less 
it cannot exeaed. These , take 
at the two poles, since, the earth being a 

shoukl be nary the same at each, There can 
intensity of the 


effected instantaneously, but, considering the non-conducting power of the 
medium through which it takes piace, by successive discharges 

For details of the interesting experi- 
mente by which Mr. De la Rive believes that he has established the gorrect- 
ness of the foregoing principles we must xpfer our readers to the memoir itself, 


continuous and variable in intensity. 





METROPOLITAN MAIN DRAINAGE, 
INSPECTION OF THE WORKS BY MEMBERS OF THE HOUSES OF 
LORDS AND COMMONS. 

A nuMBER of the members of both Houses of Parliament availed 
themselves, on Thursday week, of the op on afforded them, by 

Board of Works, of viewi 


invitations assembled at half-past ten o'clock in the tea-room of the 


b e eer of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
Mr te commenced by alluding to the former of 
e sewage of houses into cesspools 'y sewers 


interceptin 
on the north side was divided into the north moved Coaee 
flowing ra’ level sewer 


from Hampstead to Bow. The 
at -green, and fi 

the City, and united with the high-level at the chamber at 
Bow. thence they to Abbey Mills, in the 

where they would be joined by the low-level sewer. The low- 
sewer was intended to as near as possible to the margin of the 
river from Chelsea to Abbey Mills, where a pumping lift of 37 feet 
would be constructed; from hence it was intended that the streams 


8, where was a reservoir and pum 
ing-station. The high-level sewer on the north side of the Thames 


was yim poms already, and the sewage from Hampstead through it 
was diechar; into the River Lea through the ‘storm overflow.”’ 


ates commenced. On jthe south side the south outfall was 
completed. The south high-level was drawing towards completion, 
and the south ——— A ~ = yet yor cyt Deptford 
pumping-station was a three-fourths comple and the engines 
were being now fixed. The estimated cost of these works was 
£3,000,000, and the contracts let or in hand were about £2,000,000, 
of which £,1500,000 were complete. In these works they would con- 
sume 800,000 cubic yards of concrete, 4,000,000 cubic yards of earth- 
work, and 300,000,000 of bricks. 

The company, numbering about 150, embarked at Westminster on 
board one of the Woolwich steamers, which had been speciall 


chartered to convey them to Blackwall. A large awning, extend 
over the afterdeck, served in some 0 to keep off the rain; but, 
notwithstanding this protection, um! were in great request. On 


their arrival at Blackwall a division of the party took » more 
than one-half the visitors preferring to proceed di in boat 
to Barking Creek to walking about in the rain and mud. About fifty 
or sixty, however, came to see the works and did not intend to be dis- 
appointed ; and th 


feet per da 
level of the ou sewer ; but in case of necessity the pumps can 
raise 25,000,000 cubic feet per day. 


| 








THE INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS held their 


wi a 

Armstrong, in which, after commenting on the deep 
Consort had taken in the objects of their institution, and the loss it had sus- 
tained in his } ted decease, refe was made to the great progress that 
had been made in mechanical science since 1851, as fully evidenced by the 
magnificent di of machinery in the Exhibition of 1962. Sir William 

ly noticed important place occupied by the apparatus of war, and 
the striking improvement in their material and manufacture. At the conclu- 
sion of the address the secretary pro to read a series of papers relating to 
mechanical science contributed eminent members of the profession, which, 
with reports of the discussions thereon, will be published, with ilnstrations, at 
the expense of the institution. : 








THE JEWELLERY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 
[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 

THE articles exhibited by the French jewellers have, to the educated 
eye, as distinct a nationality as those made by the Italians or the 
__. With the latter a certain massive strength, sometimes with 
and sometimes without delicacy of form, predominates. There is, also, 
not so much of love of mere display as of grandeur, richness, and 
intrinsic value exhibited. Four necklaces of immense brilliants, fault- 
less in shape and tone, shown by Messrs. Garrard—the pearls, black 
or white, of great purity, and unrivalled in the exhibition, in the case 
of Hunt and kell, as well as other English ornaments—will serve 
to prove our position; whilst the fancy and ingenuity of the French 
are to be found by the light and elegant forms into which their orna- 
ments are disposed. Sometimes if the English show richness with- 
out beauty, the French, on the other hand, exhibit fancy without 
taste—a much more odious condition. The great thing, therefore, is 
to get the two combined; and this combination is certainly found in 
the diamond bouquet, bracelets, pendants, and other ornaments of our 
chief English firm; and the many customers am: the chief nobilit 

of the Continent, and the which both Russian and Frenc 

a have for English jewellery, will confirm us in the assertion 

t in this class our nation borne away the palm. 

Still, the merits of our bours are very great ; and although we 

excel them in intrinsic worth no less than in closeness, strength, and 
setting, there is much that our very best men may learn of 
them, and herein lies the chief use of the exhibition. 

The well-known house of Odiot, of —- conducted by a family in 
which the jeweller’s art has been hereditary, and whose ancestors 
made jewels for De Maintenon, De Scuderi, Louis XV., and were 
master goldsmiths during the eventful century which followed. The 
works of these gentlemen are, unfortunately, not exhibited; but we 
may here that old French jewellery has a character of its own, 
a beauty and a ie te eye place it without arival. A great many 
of the works of the Odiot family must now be in England, as tha 
nobility during the Revolution either sent theirs abroad, or, losing it 
by robbery or misfortune, it was melted or broken, prized only for the 
gem which it held or the gold which formed it. John Baptiste Claude 

idiot, successor of Pierre Odiot in 1756, was the most celebrated of 
this family. Every article shown by this firm is good, but it is espe- 
i in the larger work of the goldsmith that we shall have to notice 
its uctions, 

. L. Rouvenant exhibits some very beautiful works—a diadem 
os Henry II.) in diamonds, and with interlaced bands of gold 

silver; une grande broche dragon, formed by diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls set in gold and silver, and ornamented with 
exotic foliage. This is to be studied as a piece in which the jeweller 
has exhibited both art and fancy. The m is well formed, and 
the scales and wings are made of many stones, the settings of 
which are very . 

In jewelled work M. Rouvenant exhibits a Pompeiian bracelet in 
gold, decorated with enamelled ornaments, and ing an emerald of 
a light colour cut as a cameo and surrounded with diamonds. This is 
a beautiful ornament, as is also an amethyst cameo braxelet. A 
parure made with bands of enamel with interlaced ornam nts of 
matted gold set with diamonds, and forming a necklace, brooch, 
bracelet, stomacher, ings, &c., has a fine effect, exceedingly 
French in ee but very pleasant. Many other rings, brooches, 
bracelets, and other ornaments are shown by M. Rouvenant, in many 
of which it will be seen that he has so far followed the English taste 
as to make for the English market. A head ornament of wheatears 
and diamonds is cuneolindh beautiful, as is also a ring in which are 
ingeniously set diamonds of every colour. 

M. Marret and Bea: d exhibit six strings of very fine pearls 
which are said to be w £18,000. Their colour is very good, their 
tint orient, and form also nearly perfect. A fine necklace of diamond», 


brooch, and en suite are also shown; with bracelets mounted 
with diamonds and sapphires and various other and less expensive 
coloured stones. 


M., Petiteau produces a very ‘fine brooch of diamonds with drop- 
shaped emerald pendants; & Tiadem of diamonds; a brooch of antique 
cameo, mounted in a pure Grecian style; a complete e, formed 
of cabochon emeralds and diamonds, in the Oriential style; and several 
other works well worth examination. 

M. Phillippi shows us a very fine necklace of diamonds and pearls, 
and another of brilliants, with emeralds cut as cameos. This cameo- 
cutting upon hard stones, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and amethysts 
is carried on to an apparently large extent in ce and Italy. it is 
a work which must require great labour and patience, just as the 
intaglios which are sometimes to be met with in diamonds, but it is a 
og whether the beauty of the resultis at all commensurate with 
the labour expended on the work. The stones used for such work are 
frequently large, but off-colour, and haw — hardness of the ane 
in most cases prevents any t uty of form or cutting being 

Mi. Phillippi’ chows 


atrived at. ppi also some pretty and interesting 
French niello-work. 
M. E. Granger, of Paris, gives us an interesting collection of what 


he terms “ Bijoux historiques pour costumes de Théatres,”’ and imi- 
tation jewellery. His examples have been taken from pictures, 
statues, and other known examples. M. Payen exhibits some jewels 
of matted filigree, M. Casalta some sculptured coral and cameos of 
rare beauty, and M. Dotin some delicate enamel-work exhibiting good 
taste and artistic excellence. 


jeweller, at any rate in apndon, when cunningly displayed under a 


unless we at once to the Birming 

jewellers ; but in the French Court there aremany. M. Lamenaude 
puts forward some imitations made by a M. Savary, which in the eyes 
of those who are unacouStomed to such matters quite rival the real. 
A tiara of mock diamonds and some rings and other ornaments set 


the and might be worn at a 
We beve indeed heard of a certain 


ee Agee le geheny Png Wears imitation jewellery almost 
exclusively, and yet gets the credit of airing the old ily jewels 
without the risk of exposure or the of losing gems of great 
ue, We have reason to know that this lady is not a solitary 
instance, even without quoting the celebrated diamond, the 
history of which was once written so pleasantly by Mr. Thackeray 
in his best days, M, Vales shows some real and imitation pearls 
strung alternately on the same string; and so well made are the false 
that unless a ler had them in hand and tested them by the 
weight and size of the bore he would be unable to distinguish the 


ble to distinguish 
. M. Topart has also four strings of pearls, 


g 
e 
é 


two of them real and two false, and it is almost or quite impossible 
for the uninitiated to tell by their eye which are the real and which the 
false rows ; the difference of value is so t that one may be set 
down o> ciate comanions about 8f., and other about £300. 


> 
exact as they are, are not confined to 
. M. Bon shows in a broken 
ition which in the rough and 
un. state are to nature. One is a mass of 
from which false are cut; and this is very good, save 
t it wants the yy nt be stone. A mass of real opal roughly 


that, looking on them 
being taken in by the 


real jewel for that celebrated bit of glass the ruby ring formorly 
when ‘‘ Governor of the Indies.”’ 

Ne | Court, Mr. M. E. Coster, of Amsterdam (No. 

362), exhibits eome diamonds in the rough and others cut and polished. 
lian ity, but of Suisn, Bio wel known in Berepe, 
ce or > size. is own in Europe, 
and has Toon ‘mentioned ta Mase Bareira’s elaborate work ma 
precious stones as being the largest diamond for sale in Europe, It 
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LORD PORTMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


AmoncG the members of the Upper House who 
have brought their energies to r upon the 
great subject of agriculture, few, if any, are 
entitled to a higher place than the subject of 
our Illustration. is Lordship was born in 
1799, and represented the county of Dorset for 
ten years in Parliament. In 1832 Marylebone, 
in which borough as well as the western 
counties he has a.very property, gave 
him an invitation, and he held the scat until 


was conferred upon him by pai 
of the Portmans were of distinction in Somerset 
so early as the reign of Edward I., and claim 
lineage with Sir William Portman, who was a 
Lord Chief Justice of England in the sixteenth 
century. The present peer has always been a 
most active supporter of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and acted as its president when it 
met at Newcastle in 1846, and again at Chelms- 
ford in 1857. When the lamented Prince 
Consort died, after gp | only one meeting 
of the society in his capacity as president, it 
was felt that no one could be selected more 
fitted than his Lordship to finish out the year 
of office and guide the destinies of the society 
through a most difficult and important crisis in 
its history. What tact, untirmg energy and 
method, his Lordship has brought to bear on 
the task, those who have seen him at the head 
of affairs in the showyard, or presiding over 
the councils of Hanover-square with a firm and 
very conciliatory d, can most truly 

ify. His Lordship has been a considerable 
breeder of Devon cattle, principally from Mr. 
Davy’s, of Flitton’s blood; and . Pauil’s 
Young Hebe and Young Gold Cup, the first 
rize and reserved number in the two-year-old 

Reifer class at the Battersea Show, were both 
bred by him. We believe, however, that 
latterly he has rather leant towards the 
improvement of Alderneys. By his marriage 
with Emma, third daughter of the second 
Earl of Harewood, his Lordship has seven 


children. 
Our Portrait of his Lordship is from a photo- 
atkins, of Parlia- 


graph by John and Charles 
ment- . 


THE TRIAL OF STEAM-PLOUGHS 
AT FARNINGHAM. 


Tus es | trial took place on the 26th, 
27th, and 28th of June, near Farningham, 
some twenty-four miles from the Victoria 
station, and, by way of making the mode of 
transit in strict with the object, one of 
Messrs. Aveling’s locomotives was ready to 
take passengers in cars up and down hill to the 
scene of action. A great number of spectators, 
speaking almost every Euro tongue, were 
present, and orders were rife for the principal 
steam-plough firms. Although eleven machines 
or so were at work from time to time, the 
8 really on trial were those of Fowler, 

oward, Smith, and Coleman. Speaking of 
the trials, the Mark Lane Express says, ‘‘On 
Thursday we saw Messrs. Howard’s machines, 


digging-breasts did a piece of grand work with the large engine, 
accomplishing about five acres and a half in five hours, in good 
strong lea, though not a clayey soil ; but the most interest was concen- 
trated on his new movable windlass. 


Messrs. Brown and May, of Devizes, were cultivating the only piece 
of really heavy land we saw during the trials; their windlass is 
stationary—in fact, a Woolston two-wheeled windlass, but con- 
structed with every Benner for lightness, with sufficient strength, 
the chief mechani 


specialty being’ the manner of braking the 
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and also Mr. Fowler’s and emaller ome being placed there he nearly fretted himself into 
tion ; and certainly both the Leeds illn Howeve 

= ‘the Bedford’ ploaghs fo caper work. LORD PORTMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ° edually. pon et a ne he mg Shy 2x 

The mouldboards of both are formed in imita- im home each night. With the exception, 

tion of the Kentish ploughs, and nothing can excel the ection of Se pe drum. This is by small friction-straps round smooth it may be, of British Yeoman, there has never been a blood-sire in the 

their complete inversion and crumbling of the slice. . Fowler’s flanges upon the pinions. Royal Agricultural Yard which in look and action satisfied the judges 


On a piece of land nearer to the station Messrs. Coleman’s apparatus 
was drawing two five-tined cultivators, each 4ft. wide—adaptations 
of the well-known cultivators of this firm, fitted with steerages. 
man stands upon each implement ; and, after completing a journey, 
guides the implement backwards into its next course, so that a 
minimum of time is lost at the ends. No rope-porters were used, 
as the field presented a concave surface. 

On "the roughest piece of land Mr. Smith, with a double-ylinder 
10-horse engine, at 50lb. pressure, was ‘‘ smashing up”’ in his primest 


TRIAL OF STEAM-PLOUGHS NEAR FARNINGHAM, KENT. 








style with his three-tined cultivator, ‘aking 
three-feet breadth, and going six inches deep, 
and had been mowing corn with the new com- 
bined machine. Messrs. Tasker’s new wind- 
lass drove a Fowler plough ; but the curiosity 
of this part of the day’s spectacle was the 
apparatus of Mr. Evenden, in a field a quarter 
of a mile further on. The cultivating part of 
the arrangement consisted of a couple of 
Kentish ploughs, rm by ropes, diverging by 
a double snatch-block to two claw-anchors 
with pulleys, which were shifted by hand in 
the usual manner, and two men walking with 
each plough. Here, then, were four plough- 
men doing o furrows; and, adding the 
anchor, windlass, and engine men, and the two 
boys running to shift the rope-points, there 
were eight men and two boys very industriously 
turning over only two ws. The journey 
cf 184 yards was made in 2} minutes, and } to 
1 minute was occupied in turning round the 
implement at the ends!’’ 


THE PRIZE ANIMALS AT THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW. 
OnE of our [lustrations begins with two 
Saxony merino rams, which were both exhibited 
in that class. One of them was bred by Mr. 
Heinrich Adolph Steiger, of Leutewitz and 
pee i near Tichtem, in Saxony, and was pur- 
chased, along with two other rams belonging ° 
to the same i. in the same class, for 
£600, by Mr. J. C. Lloyd, of New South Wales. 
Mr. Steiger’s breeding establishment was 
founded in 1806 from the most valuable pure 
merino blood, and his object has been to com- 
bine fine long wool on a large carcass with good 
—— qualities. The wool is very evenly 
grown all over the fleece, and of great strength 
and staple. Full-grown rams of this breed 
yield from 6Ib. to 101b. clean washed, and 12Ib. 
to 20Ib in the grease ; and the ewes 3lb. to Gib. 
and 8lb. to 14lb. The ave yield of the 
whole of Mr. Steiger’s flock of about a thousand, 
for the last three years, has been about dlb. 
clean-washed wool, at 2s. 8d. to 3s. per Ib. 
The struggle, when they met in the class, 
between the above sheep and the gold medallist 
(which holds its head higher in the Engraving) 
was one of wool and form—the Saxony judge 
going for the former, and the English judge 
or the latter ; and hence the decision was left 
to Mr. Fisher Hobbs, the active steward of the 
foreign department, who did not think that 
the better wool compensated for the inferior 
shoulders. The gold medallist, with two others 
in the same class, was bred by Carl August 
Gadegast, of Thal, near Oschatz, Saxony. 
Beneath these is Ellington, the winner of the 
Derby in 1856, who now held first Surrey 
honours again in a very different arena. This 
a Range Forte 5 OR Bh re A 
Phillips, and is by The rite Deke Se 
Ellerdale. From the way in which his subscrip- 
tion has filled this year he bids fair, when a few 
more of his stock have come out, to become one 
te eS on i 
not show to advantage at Battersea, as the 
new scene so overset him that he could hardly 
touch any food, and on the first evening of his 


better. Side by side with him is “ Bonnie,’’ a roan cart mare, winner 
of the first prize in her class, and the property of Mr. John Gay Attwater, 
of Hallingwood Farm, Cubberley, near Cheltenham; and beneath 
them the two gold-medal winners in the Swiss cattle classes. The 
bull, which is of the ‘‘tall Swiss~brown race,’’ is the property of 
Forstand des Scheweizerischen Bawernvereins, and the cow, which is 


| of the red and pale-white spotted Fribourg race, forms one of the lot 


of three sent over by Adrien Ecoffey Villars Sousmont, canton ot 
Fribourg. Although her bone is distasteful from its size to the 
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second, Mr. Jonas Webb showed five cows ite Wy de ee 
substance qualities it would have been diffi- 
cult for any in England to match. Queen of the Ocean was 


Morn, but the point was very quickly decided in her 
our intention to illustrate the Herefords 

the show is held in their district; and hence 
Mr. James Davy’s Devon 








WEDDING PRESENTS TO PRINCESS ALICE. 


The following articles of jewels and plate were presented to Princess Alice 
on the occasion of her martiage with Prince Loule ef Hesse Darmstadt :— 


her Majesty the Queen and Royal Highness the Prince Conso: 


diamond : 
aa Fey the latter chosen, by his — Highness the Prince Consort. 
y by 
set of three ornaments for the table, in silver, convisting of a candelabrum 


side 
- to be substituted by baskets for flowers or fruit if required. 
By his Royal Highness the Prince Consort—A cross, two brooches, and a pair 


of , all in very fine opals and diamonds. From Messrs. Garrard. 
By his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales—A parure of very fine sapphires 
and diamonds, i 


consisting of a necklace and brooch, a pair of earrings, and a 
bracelet. Garrard. 
Both this and the preceding were selected by his Royal Highness the Prince 


By their Royal Highnesses Prince Alfred, Prince Arthur, and Prince Leopold— 
keeprings, diamond, ruby, and emerald. From Mesrs. Emanuel. 

By their Royal Highnesses Princess Helena, Princess Louise, and Princess 

— locket and pair of earrings in turquoise and diamonds. From 


ancock, 
A diamond rose sprig bouquet which had belonged to her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent. 

his Highness the Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha—A bracelet of 
, with and enamel snap, containing a painting of the Duke’s eye. 
By her Royal Highness the Duchess of Saxe Coburg and Gotha—A gold 

emerald tiara, with emeralds. 
By the tt bridemaids to her Royal Highness—A magnificent tea and coffee 
service of silver gilt and embossed, each pi bearing the monogram of the 


Mesers. Garrard. 
By the Queen of Bavaria—A gold band bracelet with emerald and diamond 


snap. 
By his Royal Highness Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg and Gotha—A 
bracelet, with circle of turquoise, and in the centre “A.E.I.” in rubies, and a 
diamond horseshoe. From Messrs. Han . 
By her Royal Highness Princess Augustus of Saxe Coburg and Gotha—A four- 
Tow necklace 


By their Grand Ducal Highnesses Prince and Princess Charles of Hesse— 
A 4 Y~ very fine diamond stomacher. 
By his Grand Ducal Highness Prince Louis of Hesse—A pair of very fine top 
and drop diamond earrings. 
By their Grand Ducal Highnesses Prince Henry, Princess Anna, and Prince 
—A blue enamel bracelet, with three pearl and diamond stars. 
By the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh—A magnificent white silk fan, om in 








OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
THE DUKE DE PASQUIER. 
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Council 
to that eminence which his talents maintained 
y to man. He was created a Baron in 

and named a Councillor of State in 1810. Under Louis XVIII. he 
Minister of Justice, twice Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
of France on the 
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(who survives him) he has had no issue, 

Of General Bruce the Times says :—“ He brought to bear upon it many 
fine qualities, which might have enabled him to play a conspicuous part in 
branches } os the public service. The courtesy 

casual 


who knew him well) was ‘ incapable of either gi 
used by him on many occasions for warding off 
which fell off from it as from a polished shield. 
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forcible resistance to the rights of 
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Had the 

cruiser, a prize court of the United States would in all ity have con 
demned the ship and cargo. or would her Majesty’s Government have com 
plained of a condemnation judicially p d in i! with the law of 





nations. Her Majesty's Government, adhering to this line of conduct, are, 
therefore, acting in accordance with reason, policy, and the common and 
universal usage of nations in like cases. You speak of the rescue of the Emily 
St. Pierre as being a fraud by the law of nations. But whether the act of 
be viewed as one of fraud or of force, or as partaking of both 


characters, the act was done only against the rights as to. 
a t umder the law of relating to war, in 


ligerent the duty, and confers upon him the power, of 
rights and of enforcing such law. The same law not onl: 
does not even permit, neutral nations 


Trent ; but the t wrong done in that case was done by a naval officer in 
the service of the United States; the prisoners whose release was demandai 
were in the direct custody and of the executive Government ; and the 
po py the United States actually the power to deliver them up, 





interest, which gave a keen relish to the survey of foreign countries which his 
charge led him to traverse, nor did his thoroughly religious mind shrink from 
a — consideration of the points where religion and philosophy cross each 
other.” 

The remains of General Bruce, Governor of the Prince of Wales, were, on 
the 2nd inst., consigned to the family vault, under the pulpit of the A »bey 
Church, Dunfermline. The ¢ Herald states that on the -lil lay a 


} lasgow 
| wreath inscribed :—‘‘ A last token of love and respect from Albert Edward 


and Alice.” 
General Bruce’s Portrait, which we give on page 61, is from a photog: ‘ph 
taken at Buckinghffm Palace last August by John and Charles Watkin, of 


Parliament-street. 


HENRI HURRAU DE SENARMONT. 

This eminent French natural philosopher and mineralogist digd on the 30t) 
ult. He was born at Broué on September 6, 1808, of an ancient family, and, 
after a brilliant education at the Ecole Polytechnique, rose —— he 
attained the of Chief 


Academy of Sciences, of which body he was President in 1857. 
valuable papers’on physics, mineralogy, and geology have appeared in the 

mblications of the Leodemy and in the Annales de Chimie and the 
. He was greatly esteemed for his amiable manners, 
active kindness, and high integrity. e sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
at which his premature decease was announced, amid profound grief, adjourned 
immediately, as it had done in the cases of Biot and Arago. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Hon. William Ritchie, Advocate-General of the Presidency of 
Bengal and member of the Su ie Council of India, was proved in 
Calcutta by the relict, and on the 2ist ult. proved in the Lond with 

or os r 





carved mother-of-pearl and gold sticks, the two ides or ted with 

and emeralds, and Princess Alice’s cipher in rubies and diamonds. From 
London and Ryder. 

By his Majesty the King of the Belgians—A diamond and emerald linked 

By her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Alexander of Russia—A gold 

a, Sr ae 2 Oe ee Se Ot Go ees « 

Duchess Alexander ( Se a, ot a ee, 


the reverse the arms of the Grand 
B Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz— 


her Royal Hi the Grand 
Twenty-four Trven git worked spoons, a pair of sugar-tongs to match, and a 
: Duchess of Cam! 


ble and Prayer-book, bound in dark blue leather, with gold cipher and 
ivory. The Bible by the matrons, and the prayer-book by 
maidens, of the United 


In addition Princess Alice received various other 
useful ; likewise some beautiful china services from 


The Czas of Cracow publishes a letter, addressed by M. 


Mistacies co ts Saakes & eras, pais nn and them to con- 
tinue their efforts to reform the ly, and consequently the national, system 
of education in their 


Advices from Vienna state that so many new houses have | 


lately been built in that city that more than 5000 apartments have been vacant 
L Rents have and of the proprietors of 


but 
with the parties who present themselves to take them. 





Alice on each, two gold clasps ; the books inclosed in cases of | 


ts, ornamental and | 
members of the Royal | 


it to be arranged — 








E 


conjunction wi a . Shakespear and Lieut.- 
Col. BE. W. 8. Scott ; and for the property in England, D. 8. Morice, Esq., of 
together widow. ‘The testator has 


of that derived under his father and mother’ 


The will of Colonel Sir Henry Hewett, Bart., of Old Hall, Nether- 
seale, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, oe ae the 20th 
ult. The personalty was sworn under £16,000. executors nominated are 





the 

tr ops se tats nephew, dhe ev. Cares. Korma, and 

to his children, together with the which are to be retained as 

heirlooms. The rev, gentleman is also ge Certain 
other estates are devised to other See ton are 
and annuities in amount to the s brothers, sisters, 

nieces, and other of his family. The testator, who appears to have 

had a great many persons in his employ, has been most liberal to them in his 

will: we notice very handsome bequests to his clerk, Mr. Brooks, to whom he 

leaves certain matters connected with his transactions ; also his 

pocket-chronometer as a token of kindly feeling and special remembrance 


| on the subject, to the Government of the U 





of England, as well as the law of nations, forbid the executive Government 


from taking away that ship from its owners.” 
Mr. Adams's reply, on the following , is a simple acknowledgment of the 
above note, with the remark, “ As I do not ve that its contents mate- 


y , to complete the correspondence 
ted States.” 


According to the last advices from Victoria, Vancouver 
sland, smallpox had broken out amongst the Chimsean Indians there. 

Governor Douglas was absent’ 
away, and burnt down the infected houses. Victoria was full of emigrants on 
their way ts the Cariboo mines. 

A Parliamentary return just issued shows that the amount 
paid out of the public funds in England and Wales for summoning juries in 
the year 1860 was £1519, and £105 for extra allowance for winter assize— 
together, £1624, 

The Egyptian grain harvest promises this year to be very 
abundant. growth of cotton is likewise expected to be , the rising of 
the Nile, which usually commences about the 18th of June, 
occasion commenced on the 5th. 


The men and women in the province of Vitebsk, in Russia, 


ving on this 


, the , and the notability. The 
ceremony was celebrated at the same time in other of the principal towns of 
Sweden. A national subscription has been opened to erect a monument to 
Charles XII. and the warriors of Pultawa. 


in oll 

——After the famous blin trial, which resulted in ver dict 

ee Se ee , Se the 

o vhief Justice This which the question 

a new trial, was argued at great length in irish Court of Common Pleas 
some time : pF hy given until . Mr. Justice 
a were in favour of a new while the Chief 

Justice and Mr. Justice Ball decided against the defendant. result is, that 
for the verdict in the case “ Thelwall v. Yelverton” stands good. 
A Parliamentary paper shows the suene expented on the 
Royal beg 1 ant ate Ree eh tn , both sueeies, 8 
grounds, bomer tt 2 1000) 413,811 ; Greenwich 1851 to 1860, ri } 

pton Court grounds and roads, 1851 to 1860, 844 ; 
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THE DRINKING- 
. FOUNTAIN IN 
t REGENT’S PARK. 


HOOPER’S PATENT 
SUBMARINE TELE- 





DRINKING-FOUNTAIN IN THE REGENT’S PARK. 


indiarubber, a0c- 
eatente ia — dither spirally or longitudinally, and subjected to heat for tensile strength from corrosion or oxydation. 
Gran to Gring ints homogenerus mas , whilst the ordinary 
mode of applying heat to indi tends to destroy it, by rendering | be completely destroyed, the gutta-percha c 
it sticky and more susceptible of decay, Mr. Hooper's on | tected; the chemical action arising from contact with 
the , tends to consolidate and it—a most important | geological strata or deposits, and sea-water, having completely eaten 
object, seeing that without heat + _——_ to bring about | away the outer wires. The heat evolved =. the oxydation 

i consolidation. . these Pp is 
f within a jacket or coating of | produce a serious derangement where a material such 


3 
F 


bber serves another useful purpose : being one of either of these materials, and thus perfectly them from 
. corrosion or decay. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show longitudinal sections of two forms of cable. 


Fig. 1:—aA, conductor; indiarubber insulator ; : 
D, vulcanite or vuleanised indierabber; ™, ¥, wires fos tenalle 
imbedded in vulcanite or vulcanised indiarubber. Fig. 2:—a, con- 


ductor; B, indiarubber insulator ; 0, wires or cords for tensile strength ; 
D, protector of vulcanite or vulcanised indiarubber. 








SIR THOMAS MORE’S SEALS. 
WE are enabled to present to our readers Engravings of the seals of 
Sir Thomas 


f 
5 
i 


Til 

Bie 
Poe Sere 
el 
Sa GS F 


if 
it 
RF 

F 





Fig. 1. At the present moment, 7? 
. a Re the they are on view at the 
HOOPER’S PATENT SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLES, on at South Kensington. 





the least substances known, it effectually prevents the insu- 
ey Bg trom a Me a. poor jeckes t the re LORD'S PATENT LOADING-CHAMBER. 
insulating coating of indiarubber, a is in of | Tar i 

§ be peer Soak chragte’ cee ae ree ene tho form and construction 











a chemical or mechanical nature, w) fines the vulcanisation to | of a most simple, and ive little contrivance recent] 
the outer coating or jacket. invented and patented by Mr. W. B.'Lord, of the Royal Artillery. 
; cc cariiber trem change snd steering ite It has for its object the d ition of the charge of powder used in 
Seen te eehnt oe ney Se = ether rifls or snooth-borei guns directly within the chamber of the 
- aoe oj na ble purposes ; but | arm, without allowing the in of the barrel to be strewed with 
- one witnesses the Go committee | loose grains, as is inevitably the when loading in the ordinary 
could Saas cle ter eee. Se ene, well known ho shoot. Every 
the internal surface of the 
; the exterior of the projectile or wad serves, with the 
ist tr noniat 
condensed by each suc- _ 
cessive discharge, and, mixed with 
are rubbed 
of the 
’ acouracy of the 
LORD'S PATENT LOADING-CHAMBER, of “ Ws * sddition ‘to a 
jn : clean it appears to ensure, 
“that heat can only be a) to the insulator the medium trontom is sscurnd trom the danger of 
of a jacket, and that Mr, Hooper makes of india- Fm breech ignition taking pce In aa Gl deen 
rubber. an interest and their 
Another feature of these cables is the protection of the wires used Ai@jmohunihiuwwa “= 





THE TWO NESTORIANS IN LONDON. 
(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.) 
La Belle Sauvage- Li hill, Jal; 
In the account of the two Nestorians in ae a a>. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of the 5th inst. you are enough to 
mention the fact that subscriptions are received at this on behalf of 


Pemit me, however, to say that the subscriptions are not sought merely for 
the purpose of “covering their current ” Much more than this 
is needed. These poor men, after their wanderings, 
home-sick, and the season, will soon be at hand when’ travelling in 


their coun become t I 

Ce Oe 2 tee Se Oe tomes be most expeditious route and 
as little delay as possible. To provide them with outfit and passage and 

some small sum of money in pocket will require £100, of which sum little 

more than half has yet been received. It is to be hoped, however, that, as 


to ~ them. 
shall have great pleasure in recei and forwarding to the proper 
quarter any contributions to the fund w may be sent to me. 
I am, Sir, your o! it servant, 


THE EDITOR OF THE “ QUIVER.” 








THE FOTHERGILL MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN AT 
DARLINGTON. 
Many of our readers have doubtless heard or read of the celebrated 
through- 


out . A-memorial fountain has been raised in Darlington in 
honour of one of his descendants, Dr. John Fothergill, who was born 
in 1785, and settled in Darlington. It was inaugurated on Whit 
Tuesday, when some thousands of the inhabitants assembled to witness 
the formality of handing the monument over to the Local Board of 
Health, as conservators of the town property. The Doctor died on 
the 20th of January, 1858. Like his father, he commanded respect 


criminals. In the struggle for the corn-law repeal he took a 
prominent . That, however, in which his heart .“~ espe- 
cially to delight was the temperance reformation. On the platform 
he endeavoured to persuade men to be sober, and in his study he was 
oftentimes ome writing pamphlets on the same subject. The 





“4 , -_—_— 
THE FOTHERGILL MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, 
monument erected to te his memory was the produce of funds 
inci subscribed by the friends of temperance. Its design is 
i one of the most elegant in the north of England. Dr. 
Fothergill was a member of the Society of Friends. 





From a Parliamentary return we learn that the total aggregate 
expense of commissions of inquiry since 1830 is £27,989 6s. 3d. The expense 
of appointed since 1859 is £27,989 6s. 3d. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON EpUCcATION.—The Committee of the 


Ceuncil have issued the ot im 1861. In the 
course of year the number of schools, or schools, under 
hich were . 497, the number of 
children by 65,758, of pupil teachers by 742, of certificated by 987 ; of 
students for 43; 
for 47,108 children. The 60 ee ee 
ments of schools, and found present in them 1 | children (five boys to 
four girls,), 8069 certificated teachers, and 15,498 appren’ The rs 
also visited 39 for 2869 students, and 


; besides schools for pauper 
children, containing about 30,000 inmates, and 58 ragged or industrial schools 
containing 4411 inmates. 

In the bill, which has been read a third time in the House of 


has been inserted the object of which is to com, by 
Act of Parliament and by Royal charter under its the terms 
of this bill, part 8, clause 4, companies of that nature are to register 
under the new bill, and it is declared that any such company indebted in 


ve, up to March, been arrested for them, convicted, and 229 had 
still to be tried ; 2816 were or In 2144 instances the 
remained unknown. common minor offences there 


were 205,594 persons accnsed, and } of 
intoxication. The homicides in this are 113; 190 persons were arrested 
23 of them still had to be tried, but only 61 had been convicted. Fifty indi 
viduals were arrested for firing at the 10 of whom were convicted ; 78 
fea eye ae pet mye ey 2Weoonvicted. The whose 
are attacked generally refuse to the offenders. were 316 
cases of sending threatening letters, and 52 persons were arrested and 29 con 
victed; but detection is , because the letters are in a feigned 


pia Keke persons arrested, and only 17 convicted ; but this also is an 
offence t to detect, as one person can it alone. 
52 attempts to injure railways or trains, and 13 cogvictions, 
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ACAPULCO, MEXICO. 
ACAPULCO, one of the principal Mexican ports 
in the Pacific, is also well known on account of 
its admirable harbour, which affords at all times 
of the year a secure anchorage for the st 
vessels. It is one of the stations at which it 
was consi! ble in the recent state of 
ae: ee at 
. anchor to use force if necessary in 
support of the claims of the English, French, 
and Spanish Governments Accordingly the 


following of were m 
Panama :—H.M.8 Baschante, 51 guns, screw ; 
Termagant, 25, screw; , 22, screw; % 
20, screw; and , 17, screw. . 


, however, being tolerably tranquil, the 

Tartar ‘and eon were tched other 
Bie I of Mexico to protect British interests, and 
he y Trouin left for Callao with Rear- 
—- The ships off Acapulco, in 
Bacchante -Admiral! 


A 
A last, were the 
Ptland! . Tt t, 5 Clio, the two latter 


ships (as shown ene our En ) lying = 
ther ae ee adados on ee Gee, oe 


the > Basthanie © an in a position ncosling 
the fort. With the natives of the place the 
most friendly intercourse existed; but, as a 
measure of ution, the mili authorities 
dismantled the fort + and. seneves® e guns se 
per gt nye imm y the departure of 
of the allied squadron from muneens, 
it hip of tho The ‘fort, = apparent! 
is wot pony a strength and contracted 
of stone, was evidently considered b 
Mexicans as indefensible against the 
ome oe ye modern ships of war, — 
of water would 
eliver her broadside 








CHORAL FESTIVAL IN PETER- 
BOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


In our Number for Rng 5 ult. a potest 
in connection with 

foofival recently held at Seabatondhs—te 
Choirs Singing a H at the Western Door 
of the Ca 2 -® —_ A! this oany 
interesting subj and illustrate in our present 
Number, at page 36, the striking scefie pre- 
sented in the cathedral during the morning 
two verses the choirs, 

to move into the 


their seats: The veveral choirs were seated in 
the cathedral in the following order, reckoning 
from east to west :—The the how choir, se- 
cond choir, cathedral choir, choir, fourth 
choir, fifth choir, sixth choir, mel Each 
plage was marie by 0 shield of the same colar 
ets. The banners of the 


read the first Lesson, the the second Lesson, 
and the Precentor intoned the service. The second hymn was ‘“‘ Who 
dala The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. T. Yard, Rector of oe author of ‘‘ Sermons 
cn our Relation tothe Haly Trait, a oa ot ds te 
discourse was on the =e jouse Rah bw 
text em the whole of the 
sermon had 


. tow gars toe a na 











THE LATE, MAJOR-GENERAL THE HON. ROBERT BRUCE, GOVERNOR TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE OF WALES.—SEE PAGE 58. 


service closed by a blessing. The effect of the whole was most gorgeous. 
At the veh wd of the nave, against the choir-screen, was set up a 
temporary altar vested with evergreens evergreens, and having upon the su 

altar. five vases bapa don be bouquets of ferns and flowers ed 


by a dorsa: of crimson, haying in its centre a white silk cross and 
festooned with wreaths of evergreens and flowers, the Dean and 
Canons Lew J ranged under the canopies on each side. The tran 

and bays of the nave were fitted up for the choirs, the remainder 
of the nave bear filled with visitors who flocked from all parts to 
join in the festi 


Besides the great annual festival at Peterborough, district festivals 





are held at the mae oe places in the 
the number of 

Twenty district festivals i 
tember and October of the 


from ties te tle on 
-s when the Sunday Eas oe on mn the same mae? 
e month as the 1 ey dps 


ated lst —_ The examins- 
ace in May an Septem Z 
these certified choir-trainers 
obtain te from the association in aid of 
their ies. The object of the society is the 
improvement of broad congregational sin 
as distinguished from the prettinesses of sma. 
choirs; hence the gathering of large bodies ‘ot 
s at the festivals, and the use of broad 
melody and massive harmony. 


cates were 
tions take p! 
men cmaterta 


OLYMPIC FESTIVAL AT LIVERPOOL. 


A GRanp Festrvat was held a short time 
sinceRby the Liverpool Athletic Club at the 
Mount Vernon Parade-ground, on which occa- 
sion} the champion’s gold enamel medal, 
presented by the Mayor, together with five 
gold, twenty-five silver, and twenty-five bronze 
medals, were contested for by gentlemen ama- 
teurs. At the hour fixed for the commencement 
of the sports the Parade-ground was = 
with an immense concourse of 
the lower side of the ground Bad hocn Greched 
a commodious grand stand, and this spacious 
structure was speedily crowded almost to 
excess by a large and fashionable body of spec- 
tators. The occupants of the stand were prin- 
cipally of the gentler sex, who were present in 
great numbers, and evidently took a deep in- 
terest in the ‘day’s proceedings. The Grand 
Stand was profusely decorated with banners, 
flags, and other ornaments, together with a 
number of pretty bannerols emblazoned with 
various devices. At each end of the ground 
spacious refreshment-tents were erected for the 
accommodation of the company. To the right 
of the Grand Stand were about a dozen tents for 
the use of the competitors. A guard of honour 
from the 42nd L.R.V., or Childwall Rifles (Cap- 
tain Melly’s co: ? was in attendance, under 
the command of ieutenant Cunningham, ac- 
companied by their band. A de’ ent of 
the fourth brigade L.A.V., t with their 
band, under the command of Lieutenant Kelley, 
were also upon the ground as a guard of honour. 
Thé excellent bands of these corps were stationed 
at each end of the grand stand, and “yt 
alternately, ey S materially to the P 
of the compan yes selections Mot 
pular meals 4 in capital style: The — 
naladed steepl and flatracing, 
sword excercise, vaulting, Indian club Giodes, 
boring, astics, matches, jumpi 4 
epee res throwing the quait, and wre: 


es ook in, Che evening, about half- 
sine dich tx (ho 4m sat 


the interest re- 
maining undiminished to close. Hearty 
eheers were given for Mr. Hulley, the inde- 
fatigable honorary secretary, to whose exer- 
tions the success <i the meeting was mainly 
attributable; and the vast assemblage, before dispersing, gave three 
cheers for Mr. Melly as iderit of the Athletic Siu, fol- 
lowed & three more for Mr. Melly, as the institutor of free 
and other three for Mr. Melly as t e donor of public fountains. To Mr 
A. Fairweather, of Manchester, was owesnl the champion medal as 
winner of the greatest number sad = = of the day; whilst Messrs. 
A. and J. Fairweather, Craigher, Johnson, and Mawdsley, members 
of the Manchester Atheneum Gymnastic Club, who competed for gold 
and silyer medals offered for gymnastic exercises, fencing, Xc., suc- 
ceeded in ing off eleven — Colonel. Sir J. Jones, Major 
Faulkner, and Mr. Fairrie adjudged the prizes. 





CLIO. TERMAGANT. BACCHANTES. 
TOWN AND FORT OF ACAPULCO, ON THE WEST COAST OF MEXICO, WITH THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCUADRON LYING IN THE HARBOUR. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WAR OFFICE. 
oe Cheeseman to be Veterinary 
Surg, B. Gilborne to be Surgeon. 7th: KR. D. 


be Cornet. 


g 6th: 
to be Cornet; to be 
First-class Vet. 


} 


r 
& 





~ 
ie 
5 a] 


A 

. 8. Bell, F. W. H . W. RC. 
J. Ramsay, W. F Richardson, G6. 
. Plunkett, E. re, 








P22 Fao 


i. 

be Lieutenants. 
be Captain and Lieutenant-Col 
Lieutenant and Captain ; H. de G. Seymour 


t 





FF Hunter to be Hiajor. sh: 
‘oo: Stall Assisi. Sarg. 


j. J. Thomson 
: G. D. Sam; 


. Assist. Commis. Gen. C. F. Leach, F. H. 

smatrong, and F.G. Archer to be Deputy Assistant Commissaries General. 

CHAPLAINS’ DEPARTMENT.—The Rev. D. Arthur to be Chaplain of the Fourth Class. 

Br ‘. T. Lake, C.B. to have the honorary rank ga gm Col. 
; Col. 


toe rgeo! 
— DEPARTMENT.—Acting 


wiartermaster at Gibraltar. The undermentio: ions to take place consequent 
de decease of General Sir T. Willshire, Bart., Gc Colonel of the 5ist Regiment, on 


r-Gen. G. Dixon to be 
oral ; Brevet-Col. Sir R. Wal ; Major and Lieut.-Col. G. 
H Vyse to be Colonel ; Ca ‘olonel 


“ 


-General 
and Brevet-Major G. Barstow to be Lieutenant-C ; 
OB., to be 


Indian military forces con 


we in her Majesty's *, seq 
" _ at Cavalry, on April 5, 1862; of Lieutenant-General J. 


onstoun, K.C. " Tulloh, C.B., 
Bengal Infantry, on April 13, 1862; and of Major-General R. Home, Bengal Infantry, on 
April 10, 1862 —Lieut.-Gen. T. Schubrick to be General ; Major-Gen. Tweedie to be 
Lientesant ajor-Gen. C. M. Carmichael, C.B., to be Lientenant-General ; . Cc 

ajor-Gener.l ; Col. Sir A. T. Cotton to be Major-General ; Col. G. Macan 


A Browne to be 
b Major-General. 
ADMIRALTY. 
Royal Marine Artillery : Col. and See. Com. H. C. Tate to be Colonel Commandan' 
Gu. J. M. Wemyss to be Colonel and Second Commandant ; 


t; Lieut.- 
» Capt. s 
Licutenant-Colonel ; First Lieut. and Quartermaster C, 8. Williams to 


J. W.C. Williams to be 
be Captain. 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland distributed the prizes to the 
loys of the Royal Hibernian Military School, which contains about 200 pupils, 
ali the sons of soldiers, in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, on Thursday week. 

Oaptain Frederick B. Montresor, late in command of the 
Culypso, in the Pacific, has been nominated second in command on the China 
st tion, and will take command of the Severn, 35-gun frigate. 





Of the officers sent out to Canada after the Trent seizure, on | 
“ particular service,” nearly all have returned to England. The two battalions 
of Guards, however, still remain in the colony. 


| 
The second annual military rifle match, for officers and men | 
of the regular army, is announced to take place at Cwsar’s Camp, near | 
Aldershott, on the 22nd instant and two following days. | 
| 
| 


Major-General J. Laurinson, Inspector-General of Cavalry, 
accompanied by Colonel Douglas, C.B., Assistant-Adjutant-General, made his | 
annual inspection, on Thursday week, of the several dépdts composing the | 
cavalry dépét at Canterbury. After viewing the troops in complete marching 
order, and putting them through several evolutions and the sword exercise, he 
visited the hospitals and inspected the men proposed for discharge, first and 
second class rides, regimental troop-books, and horses proposed for casting, and 
expressed himself much pleased with the discipline and general working of 
both officers and men. 


The Soldiers’ Institute at Chatham, erected at a cost of 
noarly £6000, for the purposes of a clubhouse or institute for the use of the 
troops of the garrison, having been completed, was opened on Wednesday week. 
The building is an exceedingly handsome edifice, consisting of lofty and com- 
modious lecture, reading, and concert rooms, together with library, smoking- 
rooms, and a cuisine where every kind of edible may be obtained, of the best 
description, at cost price. The committee of management, under the sanction 
of the Duke of Cambridge, have refused to allow the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the institution. 

A deputation, headed by the Duke of Argyll, waited upon Sir 
James Outram yesterday week at his residence in Queen’s-gate-gardens, to 
present to him an address and a service of plate, being part of a testimonial 
voted to him at public meetings held in London and Calcutta on the 5th and 
6th of March, 1861. The deputation represented a body of upwards of 1800 
subseribers. The Duke of Argyll having read the address, Sir James Outram 
replied as follows :—* My Lord Duke, Gentlemen, my Friends,—I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. I thank all, whether present or absent, in 
Exgiand or in India, who have united to render me this great honour. I cannot 
vonbure to think that I have done all that you say of me; but I know that, 
with such powers as God has given me, I have honestly tried to doit. I was 
reared under a system which gave to every man an equal chance of going to 
the front; and I owe it to system that I am now standing before you- - 
less, T cannot help thinking, on account of my individual deserts than as the | 
representative of the great service, now passed into a tradition, to whick for | 
forty years I had the honour to belong. If to anything in myself I owe such | 
suceess as I may have obtained, it is mainly to this—that throughout my | 
career I have loved the people of India, regarded their country as my home, | 
and made their weal my first object ; and, though my last in the field | 
ws against the comrades of my old associates, the mad the thas | 
not obliterated from my mind the fidelity of a century, and I can still love and | 
still believe. I thank you again for your great kindness. The memory =. | 

} 
' 








will go with me to the grave.” The service consists of ten pieces. 
é,ergne bears the following inscription :—“ Presented to Lieutenant-General 
Sir James Outram, Bart., G.C.B., K.S.1., by his numerous friends and 
atmirers, in recognition of his eminent services and his publie and private 
worth. July, 1862.” 
THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

A review of volunteers takes place on Wimbledon Common 

this (Saturday) evening. 


ment 


the fi 
these guns at the W 


A competition for the Fitzwilliam challenge oup took place 
umstead Marshes. 


yosterday week at Pl prize was a handsome silver cup, 
weighing 120 ounces, and was shot for by members of the follo — 
Queen's Westminster, Victoria Rifles, West Middlesex, of Court, 38th 
Middlesex (Artists’), and 40th Middlesex. winner of the cup was Sergeant 
Onley, of the Queen's Westminster. following members are entitled to 
hace their names on the — Barles, of the Artists’; 
Private Stewart; the Hon. G. Pepys, it, Inns of Court ; Corporal 
Pitchford, of the Artiste’. 


VoLUNTEER MuskETRyY InstRUCTION.—The following cir- 
cular has been issued from the War Office :—‘ Classes 


toes vaguiedions WEE ss tho of Musketry at Fleetwood 

lunteer 5 
©» the 15th inst., and at the School of ee on the 29th inst 
Oicers rifle volunteer in or in any of the following 
counties—viz., Northumberland, Westmorland, Durham, York- 
shire, and re, who may wish to send a member to the ciass at Fleetwood, 


es 
b 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
F. THOMPSON.—Contributors of chess {problems should furnish us with their addresses: 
this would enable the i to i with them, and be a great saving of 
WS LAMBERT.—All the confusion complained of would be spared if your problems were 
regularly numbered. 
CHIGWELL—1. The King cannot castle while under check. 2. After fifty moves have been 
on each side. These simple rules should be learned from some chess treatise. 


A Oe natioe tot. ee 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS NO. 957 by Rowland, R. V., H. Turner, 8. P. 
Cox, French 
Davus ; H.. of 
TERE Fou orknar ut phe 
4 
HL Guts Mid, W. MW ‘% Rifleman, 


Roy, ; P., Athenwam Club; C. M. L, Garryowen, and Tyro are correct. 
All others are wrong. 








SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 958. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1. KttoK BSth KttakesKt(best)| 4. Kt to K 6th (ch) K takes P 
2. Q to K Sth P takes Q 5. B mates. 
3. B to Kt Sth (ch) K to Q Sth 





PROBLEM No. 
By Herr ELING. 


959. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 





CHESS IN LONDON. 
Subjoined are two well-contested games between Messrs. ANDERSSEN ard 


PAULSEN. 
(Scotch Gambit.) 

WHITE (Mr. P.) BLACK (Mr. A.) | WHITE (Mr. P.) BLACK (Mr. A.) 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 19. QtoQ R 4th QRto K sq 
2.KttoKB3rd KttoQB3srd |20.BtoQB4th QtoK B 2nd 

3. P to Q 4th P takes P 21. B takes B R takes B 

4. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt 22. B to Q 4th P to Q B 4th 

5. Q takes Kt Kt to K 2nd 23. R takes R Q takes R 

6. B to Q B 4th Kt to Q B 3rd 24. B to K 3rd P to K R 3rd 

7. Q to Q 5th QtoKB3 2.PtoKR4th KtoR 2nd 

8. Castles B to Q Kt 5th 26. R to Q sq R to K B 3rd 

9. P to QB 3rd B to Q R 4th 27. Q to Q 7th Q to K Sth 

10. P to K 5th y bet. B 4th 28. P to K Kt 3rd R to K Kt 3rd 
11. Kt to Q 2nd eatles (Threatening to advance the K B Pawn, and 
12. Kt to K B 3rd B to Q Kt 3rd on 8 da fire the adverse 
13. B to Q 3rd Qto KR 4th — a ais 
i4.BtoK Bath PtoQdrd 29, K to R 2nd Q to K Both 

(Mr. Anderssen has, with much skill and | 30. R to Q 6th R takes R 

Se ieee Sea tatty |31-QtakeeR =P 0. B th 
aoameamdaen this shows the defence in | 32. B takes B P takes B 
question is not a prndent one.) 33. QtakesQKtP PtoK B Sth 
15. QR to K sq B to K 3rd 34. Q to Q 4th P takes P (ch) 
16. Q to K 4th P takes P 35. P takes P Q to K 7th (ch) 
17. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt 36. K to Kt sq Q to K 8th (ch) 
18. B takes Kt P to K B 4th = F) of yy rf oth (ch) 

oll played ; freci imse’ q from | 38. Q to to Q 6th 

PAY Ly — =) | oy ~ pleermaaas 39.PtoQR4th PtoK R4th 








And the game was declared a drawn battle. 





Between the same Players. 
(Evans’ Gambit.) 


WHITE (Mr. A.) BLACK (Mr. P.) | WHITE (Mr. A.) BLACK (Mr. P.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th | 23. Q RtoQsq P to QB 6th 
2.KttoK B3rd KttoQB 3rd 2%.KRtoK B3rd QtoK 7th 

3. Bto Q B 4th B to Q B 4th | (This portion of the game is very ably 
4. P to Q Kt 4th B takes Kt P played by M. Paulsen.) 

5. P to Q B 3rd Peet. | 25. P to K 5th 

6. Castles P to Q 3rd | t is observable had taken 
7. P to Q 4th P takes P Q B Pawn to save the Kt or Bishop, 
8. P takes B to Q Kt 3rd Black would have .) 

9. P to K R 3rd | 25. takes B 

(This savours rather of the old school, and | 26. P to K 6th P to Q Kt 8th, 

is less vigorous and attacking than the line | becoming a Queen 
of play in use at this time.) | 27. R takes Q Q takes Kt 

9. KttoQR4th | 28. Bto K B bth B to K sq 

10. B to Q 3rd Kt to K 2nd 22.QRtoKBsq Kt toQB Sth 
Ul, P to Q 5th Castles 30. R to Q 3rd Q to Q Kt 7th 
12. Kt to Q B 3rd KttoK Kt3rd (31.RtoK Kt3rid QR takes 

13. KttoQRith PtoQB4th 82. QR toK B 3rd 

\4. Kt takes B P takes Kt (We do not understand® why Mr. Anderssen 
15.BtoQKt2nd PtoK B3rd in this situation did not play his King’s 
16. Kt to Q 2nd Kt to K 4th Pawn on.) 

17. B to K 2nd B to Q 2nd 32. Kt to Q 7th 

i8. P to K B 4th KttoK Kt grd_ | 33, P to K 7th 2 SS oe 
19. B to Q 3rd P to Q Kt 4th 34. K to R 2nd a ee ee. 
20. Q to K R 5th Q to Q Kt 3rd 35. R takes Kt Rtks K Kt P (ch) 
21. K to Raq P to QB Sth 36. K takes R Kt tks K BP (ch) 
22. BtoQ B 2nd Q to K 6th And White resigned. 





THE CHESS CONGRESS. 
The score of the tournament remains almost in statu quo, as the following 


Won. 
ll ee 
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err | 
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(Jour 12, 1962 
MUSIC. 

The Italian theatres are now doing nothing in the way of 
novelty. They are ing their most favourite stock pieces, which, 
in the present cro Seen Se ear ime Cevving lacy beams, & 
oe am. 5 Schira, it is said, is about to be produced at 
Her Majesty's Theatre sanoaly fo to een a ee 
sates’, cay new is scarcely to be expected at this late 

season. 


small number of such as “‘ Poor Anne,” 
er Rising of the Ash Grove’’ {iter ows as 
**Qease your Funning’’), ‘Of noble race was in,” and a 
ne ss bee Se Ee e wate becapiued” A onlintinn 
Cambrian mountains are exp collection 

of Welsh 


2F 
itt 
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yous singer of high repute in 
; for she “‘warbles her native 
. She in her — ~ , Wi 

easing effect. © other singers in 
themectves admirably, Miss Eyles and Min 


The songs were accompanied on fhe harp by 


is 


E 
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were quite unprepared, and which s 
ands of twenty of the best 
had the power and variety of a instrumen( 
their rich, swelling harmonies, blended with the choral voices, 
enabled us to form some conception of the inspiring character of the 
i audience were roused to the utmost 


great success of lead to others of the same kind, 
and the- English public will thus learn to estimate at its real 


music and song of the ancient Britons. 

Herr WILHELM GANZ gave his annual morning concert at 
the Han uare Rooms on Thursday, the 3rd of this month: It 
Se tubes d judgm: - Ste be expend from this 

e and j en: ; , 
J and es are pianists of first-rate excellence, and 


open 


two instruments in combination. It. was played by 
Ganz and M. Paque, who its difficulties and ay fg mer 
its beauties. Herr Wilhelm played two morceaux of 





| expressive . ‘Sing, birdie, sing,”’ 
— and sung by Mdlle. uti 
warbled, was received with the warmest expressions of pleasure. 
| Among the other vocal ee ot ant one le 
| Mille, Georgi with congenial. cimplisity and fooling "This ‘young 
le. i with congenial simplicity an ing. i 
lady is rising rapidly in public favour, and, we think, has a brilliant 
| eareer before her. She has a mezzo-soprano (or, rather, contralto) 
voice of rich and mellow quality, and her pure style shows well- 
directed study. In this song, which was vehemently uded and 
encored, she nasnnially Ceceele a . Aptommas. 
Several vocal pieces were sung by Herr Rei t, Herr Formes, 
| Miss Wilkinson, Mdlle. Behrens, and Mr. Allan mp and Verdi's 
uartet, ‘‘ E scherzo od e follia,’’ from the “‘ Ballo in Maschera,”’ 
aded this interesting concert. 
M. THALBERG gave his last matinée on Monday at thie 
imitable have attracted 
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continue to 


and fashionable audienoss, They deserve 
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deplorable accident cccurred, whereby M. Manor, Captain in the 
Chasseurs, had his leg broken in three places through ing at one 
of the leaps. Immediately the Emperor drove to the spot and brought 
the unfortunate officer to the Imperial pavilion, where the best possible 
attention was at once given to his injured limb. As a matter of 
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JONATHAS, WINNER OF THE 














FIRST FONTAINEBLEAU STAKES. 


To complete our notice of this new hippic arena, we give a Portrait 


course, this mark of sympathy on the part of his Majesty was high] 
appreciated and caused a profound sénsation among all present. t 
is said that in future such races, for unprofessional riders, will be 
discontinued, as they must always be attended with considerable 
danger. 


of the winner of the first Fontainebleau Stakes, Jo (by Sting 
out of Deerchase), a fine brown horse, with ex ing qualities ; 
and of his jockey, J. Watkins, in M. Shickler’s colours, whit> jacket, 
with cherry-coloured sleeves and cap. 


tg : 


RATECOURSE AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


E NEW 
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